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The 


H. R. H. Library Book 
Stamping Outfit 


A Special Method for 
Marking or Stamping Books with Shelf and Call 
Numbers in Geld or Ink 


COST OF ENTIRE OUTFIT, $15.00 
Manufactured by 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
BOOKSELLERS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The BORDEN BOOKSTACK COMPANY 


WILLIAM ALANSON BORDEN, President 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Treasurer and Manager 


Directors : 
WILLIAM ALANSON BORDEN Home Office, Westport, Conn. 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER , 
I ( , 10 re. 
H. H. WESTINGHOUSE New York Office, 101 Park Ave 


Announcement 
The Borden Bookstack Company, realizing that 


while Mr. Borden's reputation as a Librarian 
would be sufficient guarantee to other librarians 
of the efficiency of the 


Borden Cantilever Stack 


for library purposes, it might not, of necessity, be 
accepted by architects as proof that the engineer- 
ing problems had been sufficiently met. The 
company has therefore arranged with 


& McCORD 


101 Park Avenue, New York City, 


the well known steel construction engineers and 
builders, making them the sole agents for the 
United States, and all the Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks will be manufactured and erected by 
them under their guarantee. 


BORDEN BOOKSTACK COMPANY 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, General Manager 


Ws A full-size sample of the Borden Stack now on 


exhibition at our New York office. 
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Where Library Bureau products 
are made 


Wood-working iactory, Ilion, N. Y Technical 


Steel-working factory, Ilion, N. Y. L. B. Steel book- 
library furniture, card catalog cases, unit filing 


stack, steel card and filing cabinets. 


cabinets. 
Card and wood-working factories, Cambridge, Card and wood-working factories, Chicago. Tech- 
Mass. Library catalog cards and general library nical library furniture, unit wood book shelving; 


supplies. library catalog cards and general library supplies. 


IBRARY Bureau founded in 1876, the original central bureau for fur- 
nishing uniform supplies for public libraries, is the largest manu- 
facturer of card and filing equipment in the world, maintaining its 

own factories in Cambridge, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New York City and 

London. 

Library Bureau standardized equipment for libraries is the result of 
forty years of study and experience in technical equipment and appliances 
for library use. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


6 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16s. per 


annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Full page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 
$4. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 
Name and address in either directory, $1 per line 
per year, 
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NEW EDITION 
KROEGER’S GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


By Isapore G. Mupce, 
Reference Librarian Columbia University. 
Completely revised from cover to cover. Now in press. 
Special price to advance subscribers, $2.00; price after January 1, 1917, $2.50. 


The last edition of the Gurpe was issued by Miss Alice B. Kroeger in 
1908. Since then many important reference books have been published on all 
subjects, and many of the old standards have been thoroughly revised. A 
new edition of the Guipe, which is everywhere recognized as the foremost 
“guide to reference books,” as its title implies, has been demanded by libra- 
rians in all parts of the country for the past five years, and the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board have been fortunate in securing for this important work 
the services of Miss Mudge, than whom there is no better authority on the 
subject of reference books anywhere in the country. 

The new Gutpe will list over one and a half times as many titles as 
the old edition and the notes are much more critical and minutely descriptive. 
Its greatly increased size and the increased cost of manufacture require 
that the regular price be fixed at $2.50, but advance subscribers are given 
the opportunity to secure it at $2.00. The price will be advanced promptly 
on January I, 1917. 

The new edition is so completely different from the old that it will be 
absolutely indispensable to all libraries making any pretensions at doing 
careful reference work, and is recommended for purchase for all libraries 
having 5,000 volumes or more. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 EAST WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
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PaT OFF 


BOOK-FINISH 


Assures Serviceable and 
Satisfactory Book-bindings 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid is the result of extended and 
successful efforts by a practical book-binder to determine 
the exact requirements of a material for book-bindings ex- 
posed to severe and constant service. 

It is conceded by experts to be the best binding material 
for books of all classes. 

300k-Finish Fabrikoid is an achievement of which we are proud. 
It has the merits and quality that distinguish all Du Pont products. 

Book-Finish Fabrikoid has a grain leather finish, is pliant, strong, 
does not crack, comes in a variety of handsome colors and meets the 
exacting requirements of book-binders. 


It is Impervious to Dampness, 
Attacks of Insects and Climatic Changes 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid comes in rolls of 30 and 60 yards—36, 40, 
50 and 60 inches wide. Every inch is uniform—cuts without waste 
in paper or cloth-cutting machines. 

Sanitary book-bindings make a strong appeal. Book-Finish 
Fabrikoid can be cleaned with soap and water without injury. 

Specify Book-Finish Fabrikoid as your standard book-binding 
material. Improve the appearance of your library. Reduce main- 
tenance cost. Ask for a practical sample of Book-Finish Fabrikoid 
and convince yourself of its durable and sanitary qualities. 


State color desired when requesting samples of Book- Finish Fabrikoid, 
—the approved book- binding material. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Canadian Factory and Office 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


is the most vital and far-reaching of all recent developments in elementary and 
secondary education. If you wish to know all about it, and to learn of the experiences 
of a score or more of leading city and town school departments that have introduced it, 


Read the Magazine, EDUCATION, for September 


The leading article in this number is an exhaustive presentation of this important 
subject; a complete bibliography of the Junior High School follows in the October 
number. 


EDUCATION enters its thirty-seventh year with the September number. 
All articles are strictly original. 

/t wastes no time on mere school news and gossip. 

Jt will keep you in touch with the great movements of the profession. 

Its foreign notes are more complete than any other educational journal's. 
Its circulation is national. 

It is thoroughly “worth while.” 


“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal toa physician.”—M. T. Pritchard, 
Master of Everett School, Boston. 
It should be accessible in every library. 


Subscription price, $3 a year 
Thirty-five cents per number 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

- TAURINE MUCILAGE 


LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
.\ VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pem and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of Thousands of 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


_ Dictionaries are in use by business men, engineers, bankers, 
_ judges, architects, doctors, farmers, teachers, clergymen, 
_ librarians, by successful men and women the world over. 


_ Are You Equipped To Win? 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL provides the means to suc- —_ Pe PRESS | 
cess. It is an all-knowing teacher, a universal question answerer. foo—<—on 
It insures you against embarrassing errors in spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and poor choice of words. Why not 
make daily use of this vast fund of information > 
400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical 
Subjects. Thousands of Other References. 1 aes 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR And INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free, Pocket Maps if you name 
Library Journal. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Important to Librarians 
= The principal libraries throughout the country use the 


SS HAMMOND 


Because it:— 
Writes cards flat, without bending. Writes any language. Writes 
in all styles of type. Takes any width of paper. 
All Type Instantly Interchangeable 
“Just Turn the Knob” 
Large type for book titles, names, etc. Small type for condensing 
much matter in small space 


All done on one MULTIPLEX machine 


The most practical machine for all library work 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


MULTIPLEX 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
H ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Piace, New York. 


A Graded Guide to 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


An illustrated descriptive list or the best approved supplementary 
reading books for children’s libraries. In all respects the best guide to 
children’s library books published. 

Contains a complete illustrated list of the books recommended by 
the School Libraries Division of the Department of Education of New 
York for purchase by elementary schools. 

: Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and others interested 
tree on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the books ofall publishers 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 
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Senor Rojas, National Librarian of 
Mexico, has replied very cordially to the 
message of fraternal good will and inter- 
national peace sent him from the Asbury 
Park conference, which, after much de- 
lay, followed him from Washington to 
Mexico. He expresses the that 
American libraries and like institutions will 
enter into exchange relations with the Na- 
tional Library of Mexico, and we hope 
that this request may be widely honored. 
Tho we speak with different tongues, the 
library spirit should be the same in both 
countries, and everything which helps to 
more cordial relations should be made the 
Moreover Spanish, the simplest 


desire 


most of. 


and most logical of languages, is happily 
becoming more and more a study in this 
country, while in Mexico English is widely 


understood. We urge American librarians 
to write personally to Dr. Luis Manuel 
Rojas, Biblioteca National, Mexico City, 
expressing their cordial willingness to send 
their publications in exchange for those of 
his library. 


THERE is growing protest in this coun- 
try against British interference with our 
neutral rights, especially in reference to 
mails and library importations; and the 
notes and explanations of the British au- 
thorities have only made bad matters worse. 
In attempting to relieve a situation which 
should never have been created, the British 
authorities have made confusion worse con- 
founded. The permits issued to importers 
for the passage thru British naval lines of 
importations of German books thru neutral 
countries have been good only for two 
months and have sometimes come undated, 
so that in a recent instance books arriving 
at Rotterdam on a certain day for exporta- 
tion to this country were denied British 
consular approval because the permit had 
expired the previous day. It is absolutely 


impossible that books ordered at one time 
in a single list should all be supplied at one 
time with a single invoice, and the British 
authorities have taken the foolish position 
that books covered in one permit cannot be 
shipped under a later permit. The Library 
of Congress, in acting at the suggestion of 
our State Department as an intermediary in 
certifying to the good faith of the applicant, 
has not been disposed to forward lists con- 
taining publications which were sure to be 
prohibited exportation, as for instance 
German fiction, whether in the original 
or in Tauchnitz editions, and periodicals 
known to be under the ban. As no specific 
lists from the British 
embassy, misunderstanding has naturally 
resulted. We that the British 
authorities have no business and no 
right to interfere with our mails from 
neutral countries—parcel 
excepted—or with our 
books and periodicals, and that our 
own authorities cannot be too firm in 
continuing our protest and making it ef- 
fective, even to the extent of conveying 
our mails in vessels of our own navy. 
American libraries have beeu subjected to 
absolutely needless hardship in the breaking 
beyond replacement of their long and valu- 
able sets of periodicals aad in the denial to 
them of books which they are entitled 
to receive. The Library of Congress is 
doing its best to meet the difficult situation 
and should have the thanks of the library 
community in a thankless task. The Amer- 
ican Library Association will now lend 
a hand in the matter thru the 
committee which President 
appointed. 


THE Committee on 
Education of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York City, which is 
really that city’s Board of Directors, have 
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the library systems of Greater New York 
for the past ten years, accompanied by the 
text of laws and contracts relating thereto 
which form an important contribution to 
library finance and legislation. The latter 
section is in some respects incomplete, as 
it omits two of the most important docu- 
ments relating to the Brooklyn system, i. ¢., 
opinions of the corporation counsel inter- 
preting the provisions of its contract with 
the city. The figures, shown in tabulations 
and in charts, are extremely interesting and 
should furnish material for careful study 
by all interested in library finance and leg- 
islation. 


THE munificent bequest by Miss Lyra 
Brown Nickerson of a million and a half 
as endowment for the Providence Public 
Library is a wholesome example of the 
trend of American benefactions toward pub- 
lic libraries as the best means for benefit- 
ing the whole people. The splendid building 
was itself the gift of John Nicholas Brown, 
and the new endowment is a_ crown- 
ing witness to W. E. Foster’s achievement 
in this city. By such magnificent gifts, 
the future of a library is made sure and 
the burden upon the people thru taxation 
is correspondingly reduced. Such endow- 
ments provide for adequate and ample ac- 
cessions of books, while administrative 
expenses may be very properly left to taxa- 
tion. The Newark Public Library under 
Mr. Dana’s administration has _ benefited 
in like manner tho in less measure by an 
endowment bequest of $250,000 from the 
late James E. Howell after a life interest 
to his widow. Another splendid example 
of private benefactions for public libraries 
is brought to mind by the death of Allen 
A. Brown, the founder of the music collec- 
tion bearing his name, which has made the 
Boston Public Library notable in that field, 
a collection which he not only made and 
gave to the library, but which has had his 
personal supervision and enrichment thru 
the later years. This combination of 
generosity in money and in service is 
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almost unique, tho somewhat paralleled by 
G. W. V. Smith’s collection at Springfield, 
Mass., and is especially an example to be 
followed by those who can give both money 
and time for the public good. 


Mr. Dana’s success in Newark has been 
emphasized by his development of the Busi- 
ness branch of the Newark Public Library, 
which he has made an example to other 
libraries the country over. In fact, this 
has been an excellent commingling of self- 
interest, in giving the library a stronger 
hold on the men in its own city, and of 
altruism in spreading the idea for the bene- 
fit of other communities. The list of books 
relating to business and cognate topics, 
published for the Newark Public Library 
by the Wilson Company, already noted in 
the Liprary JOURNAL, fulfills both func- 
tions, but will be especially valuable to 
other libraries starting a _ business 
branch. The list goes far afield from busi- 
ness technically considered, but was planned 
to cover the wide field of books indirectly 
bearing on business affairs thru higher in- 
spiration or wider enlightenment of rela- 
tions too often narrowly circumscribed with- 
out thought of the larger community and 
social interests involved. The list is 
doubtless open to criticism of sins both of 
omission and commission, but it is avowedly 
a tentative list sent out in the hope that 
it may prove the initiator and forerunner 
of future lists for which it may serve as 
a basis. We have often had occasion to 
emphasize the need of preventing duplica- 
tion of bibliographical work by libraries, 
and the bibliography of business may very 
properly be left to the care of the Newark 
Public Library. The St. Louis Public 
Library has had the happy inspiration of 
enlisting its staff in the compilation, as a 
labor of love outside of library hours, of an 
index to Mark Twain’s works which will 
soon be at the service of other libraries and 
will render unnecessary other work in this 
special field. 
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THERE is an opinion more or less preva- 
lent at library conferences that the most 
benefit is to be gained, not from the formal 
program in which matters supposed to be of 
general interest are discussed, but in the 
Jittle groups which assemble anywhere ex- 
cept in the general meeting-room and which 
at least presumably, discuss earnestly the 
particular prefessional problems which lie 
nearest the hearts of those in the various 
groups; or that the benefit comes from the 
even more intimate professional colloquies 
which meetings like this are supposed to 
incite. 

In so far as this opinion is based on the 
inevitable repetition of all programs; in so 
far as it recognizes that all programs 
must vary in the merit of their different 
parts; and in so far as it assumes that 
personal talks on any subject should exceed 
in directness of application to specific prob- 
lems, any general talk aimed at average 
conditions, one need not regret that such an 
opinion is held. 

On the other hand, it is all too often based 
on the assumption, expressed or tacitly as- 
sumed, that there isso little to be learned in 
library work, and so tew lines of library 
work undeveloped to their greatest practi- 
cable extent, that only the novice stands 
in need of the professional knowledge which 
such associations as this are supposed to 
promote. 

If this view were correct, there would 
be ground for serious discouragement. No 
calling which can be mastered in a short 
period of miscellaneous experience is worth 
serious consideration by any person am- 
bitious for personal growth. It makes a dif- 
ference to every library worker whether we 
are in a profession which has but begun to 
find itself or in one already in its zenith. In 
our evolution as a profession it makes a 


*President’s address given before the meeting of 
the New York Library Association at Richfield Springs, 
Sept. 11, 1916, 


A RISING OR A SETTING SUN? 


By Frank K. Wa ter, Vice-Director, New York State Library School 


great difference whether we are perfected 
dinosaurs or evolving primates. It is there- 
fore optimism, not pessimism, which 
prompts one to feel that librarians should 
be encouraged not so_much by what they 
have done as_by what is still to be done. 

The late Dr. Garnett, in an address at 
the London Conference of Librarians in 
1877, spoke of “our American friends and 
colleagues, who, coming to the subject with 
unbiased minds, and an inventive ingenuity 
and fertility equalled by no other nation, 
have already done so much to advance the 
frontiers of the librarian’s science.” 

It is probable that much of the enthusi- 
asm of our predecessors was caused by the 
frontier character of their professional ex- 
perience and that much of our present 
rather general professional placidity is not 
so much due to the fact that we are less 
interested as that we have ceased for the 
most part to be frontiersmen and have be- 
come intensive library farmers and special- 
ized tradesmen in the circulation of books. 

Following the analogy of national growth, 
there are two ways in which a profession 
advances: it may, on the one hand enlarge 
its scope to cover activities yet untouched 
or take over these activities from other 
professions or industries which have in- 
augurated them; on the other hand, it may 


be 
le 


grow by developing unutilized forces in, 


fields already occupied. 

With the great number of social institu- 
tions already in the field, we shall probably 
not find much new territory to engage us 
in the near future or even discover many 
fields from which we may dislodge the or- 
ganizations now in possession. This is not 
necessarily a cause for regret. Frontier life 
may be more exciting, but it 1s not neces- 
sarily more profitable than life in a settled 
section. Mere acquisition of territory is not 
increased power. The land-poor farmer is 
in no worse plight than the librarian con- 
scientiously striving to spread a one-man 
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ability over a ten-man field. Extensive 
covering capacity is usually secured thru 
excessive thinness. 

Our profession has never been remark- 
able for the extent of its field. Many are 
grieved or vexed to find that much that we 
are now doing is either explicitly stated or 
evidently implied in very early articles on 
library management or in the proceedings 
of our earliest library meetings. The com- 
pensation for these limited boundaries is 
to be found in the many things formerly 
thought Utopian dreams but which have 
now become commonplaces of daily prac- 
tice. 

Tho circumscribed, our field is not so 
highly developed as to point to early ma- 
turity and decline. We have progressed 
along three main lines: the development 
of technical methods fan appreciation of 
the fact that books, like any other social 
remedy, must be wisely applied to be bene- 
ficial ;S%ind a growth of professional feel- 
ing among library workers of all grades. 
Along each of these lines there is enough 
room for growth to satisfy the most am- 
bitious. 

The field of technique has been the fav- 
orite battle-gfound at library meetings of 
all periods and among librarians of all 
times. There can be little doubt that there 
were priests at the court of Asurbanipal 
who deplored the arbitrary methods of the 
entries on the brick catalogs as deeply and 
sincerely as the aggrieved man of to-day 
who finds a book by Mark Twain entered 
under “Clemens” or who learns that a 
book he warits to use in a course in his- 
tory is shelved among the biographies. 
Granting that it is easy to condemn any 
system or plan of organization if only per- 
sonal prejudices are considered, it is still 
true that in every department of technical 
library work further improvement is at 
least theoretically possible. The reform 
in library methods started some forty years 
ago has greatly increased the effectiveness 
not only of libraries but of the business 
houses which have adopted its main fea- 
tures. But, tho the basal features then 
adopted have stood the test of use remark- 
ably well, there is no reason to consider 
them infallible. Changed conditions sug- 
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gest changed methods as well to-day as 
forty years ago. There is no loan system 
at present without marked defects. There 
is no library classification in use to-day 
which more than approaches the elasticity 
and adaptability of a theoretically correct 
scheme. The lack of agreement and con- 
sistency in bibliographical methods is sur- 
prising when one considers the relentless 
increase in the number of catalogs and ref- 
erence lists of all kinds. 

The substantial progress we have made 
in technical method should not blind us 
to the fact that our present methods were 
originally a protest against practices then 
in high favor, and that the innovations 
were looked on with feelings varying from 
disgust to alarm, by many of the best libra- 
rians of the time. The radical practice 
of the past has frequently become the 
shibboleth of present conservatism. If the 
“why” as well as the “how” of many of the 
things we do were more closely considered, 
it is likely that much of our procedure 
would appear of temporary rather than of 
permanent value. As it is, many an icono- 
clast who thrusts the accession book into 
outer darkness, lovingly clings to “subject 
fullness” despite the fact that every printed 
catalog card he buys increases the incon- 
sistency of his theory. The library heroine 
who firmly refuses to demand guarantors’ 
signatures often as resolutely continues to 
put the most minute Cutter numbers on 
every book in her tiny collection. By undue 
adherence to standards it is possible to 
make our professional progress resemble 
that of a cow tied to a stake. The pedom- 
eter might register a good distance but 
actual advance would be small. 

In the second field, the selection and ap- 
plication of books, there is certainly fur- 
ther possible progress. Our investigations 
in the use of books and the reasons for 
such use seldom go beyond the superficial 
stage. It is easier and more comforting to 
confine them to carefully chosen cases of 
degenerate newsboys or desperate leaders 
of juvenile gangs recalled to paths of recti- 
tude, or of almost illiterate adults who be- 
come community leaders thru carefully 
baited literary traps set in the library. 
Every instance of this kind is stimulating 
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and valuable as evidence but there is need 
of more general studies as systematically 
planned and as faithfully pursued as any 
course of investigation in a scientific labor- 
atory. Literary taste, a knowledge of people 
and good judgment in weighing evidence 
must contribute to such studies. It is doubt- 
less easier to take our ideas on the subject 
of books ready-made, but a ready-made 
literary judgment, like a ready-made suit, is 
often a misfit. Independence of opinion 
must be joined with tolerance for others’ 
ideas and with personal intellectual humil- 
ity. The mere hurling of rhetorical brick- 
bats at the man who praises classics we 
ourselves cannot appreciate or at the per- 
son who reads novels for recreation when 
we are zealously trying to increase our 
“non-fiction circulation” (in itself often a 
fiction) is not an effective method. _Lit- 
erary bad manners and intellectual conceit 
may easily wear the mask of independent 
judgment. The librarian who does not know 
books cannot properly select books. The 
great variety of subjects with which the 
worker in a general library must have a 
nodding acquaintance precludes in most in- 
stances the possibility of becoming a 
scholar in the modern specialized sense of 
the term, but there is no insurmountable 
obstacle to a wide knowledge of books in 
every phase, from their history and their 
mechanical make-up, to their literary value 
or their standing as authorities on the sub- 
jects of which they treat. 

In the third field, that of the growing pro- 
fessional spirit among librarians, we have 
as yet made but a beginning. In_the very 
practical phase of making our always too 
scanty resources most effective we have a 
long distance to go. Much is being done 
in the shape of co-operative bibliographical 
work, inter-library loans, exchanges and 
the like but in no case has the development 
progressed much beyond the initial stages 
either in method or in quantity of work 
done. As we grow out of our local limi- 


tations and viewpoints and become more 
closely related as members of a common 
profession we shall certainly find more 
ways and better ways of helping each other. 

In the whole matter of greater profes- 
sional spirit and greater professional rec- 
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ognition, we are but fairly started toward 
our goal. There is no question of the fra- 
ternal feeling between librarians in general 
or of their willingness to aid one another 
in every possible way. It is pleasant to 
think that our feeling of professional] obli- 
gation has done much to remaye the old 
idea that librarians are sedentary people 
paid to spend a few stated hours in com- 
fortable buildings reading congenial books 
bought at public expense. Prof. Palmer 
of Harvard says that among the marks 
of a real professional feeling are one’s “en- 
gaging in it because he likes it, with a view 
to benefiting the community, and in loyalty 
to a growing brotherhood.” In most cases 
we measure up to these standards. Most 
of us are librarians because we like to work 
in libraries. The changes in nearly any 
library staff, even in the lower grades 
where chances for promotion are the least, 
are probably proportionally fewer than 
in the commercial houses or in the schools 
of the same town. We may object to cer- 
tain features of our work but comparatively 
few of us leave it without strong induce- 
ment. 

Qn the second_pgint, librarians can also 
present a strong claim to be considered 
professional. There are few who do not 
work with the welfare of the community 
constantly in mind. Our chief sorrow 
comes from the indifference of the com- 
munity to our ministrations or to the even 
more exasperating failure to realize its 
need of being benefited. Any creed, how- 
ever vital at first, can degenerate into a 
mere formula. There has doubtless been 
some cant in the constant repetitions of 
“library spirit” and similar phrases. Never- 
theless, it has been the thought which made 
such phrases which has been responsible 
for most of what is our real claim to pub- 
lic confidence and support. We may dis- 
pense with the phrases but we need even 
more of the state of mind which the phrases 
indicate. In spite of our professional char- 
acteristics, there is to-day no profession 
seriously claiming to be such which has 
reached so few points of agreement as 
to what shall be the minimum equipment 
of its members. If library work is to grow, 
it must follow growing librarians. In- 
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creased ability must precede the assuming 
of greav€f responsibility. It is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable at present to expect 
the same requirements from all library 
workers but every one in the work must 
be willing to fit himself the best he can 
for the particular work he has to do. The 
growing tendency of our nation to substi- 
tute speed for thoroness, license for disci- 
pline and personal gratification for civic 
team-work must be resisted by the librarian 
quite as much as by any one else. On the 
attitude of the librarians of to-day toward 
their personal responsibility to make their 
professional preparation as continuous as 
their work, depends the success of the 
library of to-morrow and our own claims 
to be considered professional instead of 
merely industrial. 

There is much to be done to secure the 
public recogniygn we deserve as well as 
much to be done to deserve the recognition 
we sometimes get. It is not cheering to re- 
flect that most of the really intelligent 
praise of libraries has come from libra- 
rians themselves. There are many in every 
community who appreciate the real worth 
of the library but their number is relatively 
small. The number of those who have 
interest enough to register as library bor- 
rowers gives a rough index of its place 
in the heart of the community as a whole. 
In 1915, the Brooklyn Public Library, one 
of the best and most active in the country 
as well as the state, had 351,835 registered 
borrowers among more than 1,800,000 popu- 
lation. In Buffalo 130,887 out of 461,887 
population and in Syracuse, 25,410 out of 
146,587 were registered, while New York 
City added 164,510 new borrowers, nearly 
half of them children. It is likely that 
few if any other social institutions can 
show larger relative numbers attracted 
simply by the opportunities offered for self- 
betterment. Nevertheless, figures like these 
show the possibilities of further develop- 
ment in the territories covered by even the 
best of our libraries. 

It is disconcerting to note how seldom 
the library is referred to, outside of library 
meetings, as a major force in social prog- 
ress. We speak of the library world, but 
to the average social worker it is only a 
tiny island barely visible above the horizon. 
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In some thirty recent books on education, 
examined at random and all dealing with 
aspects of education broader than mere 
school-room routine, only fgqur even men- 
tioned the public library and only one gave 
it more than passing comment. 

Another evidence of the lack of real 
public concern in libraries is seen in the 
fact that librarians as a whole receive less 
average pay for equal amounts of prepara- 
tion and mental effort than any other class 
of social or educational workers. Credit 
is due to any one who takes up work from 

a compelling sense of duty, even tho 
he be inadequately paid for the work. The 
lack of pay, in itself, is a discredit. Even 
St. Paul, at the time he was supporting 
himself by tentmaking, vigorously asserted 
his right to a living wage. The library is 
more than an intellectual mission station: 
it is, or should be, a publicuutility to be 
supported as generously as any other agency 
for the public good. The librarian has as 
much right to support as any other public 
officer. No community can reasonably ex- 
pect its library workers to be intellectual 
leaders if it denies them adequate means 
to live an intellectual life. There is im- 
provement in this direction as libraries 
have increased in value to their constituen- 
cies, but there are few who will deny that 
much more substantial progress is desir- 
able. A greater measure of public confi- 
dence must be won. Thru even better and 
more direct service, the public must be 
taught to feel that a poor library is as 
great a civic disgrace as a poor school and 
that good librarians, like good teachers, are 
not usually found at salary bargain coun- 
ters. Ifthe public is taught to demand good 
service, the library in turn can justly claim 
the public support necessary to secure good 
service. 

’You remember how Benjamin Franklin, 
at the close of the constitutional conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, pointed to the picture 
of a sun painted on the back of the presid- 
ing officer’s chair and remarked that he 
had been uncertain, during the proceedings 
of the convention, whether it was rising 
or setting. The result which had been 
reached, he continued, had convinced him 
that, as a symbol of the nation, the sun 
was rising. 
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With results which libraries have 
already obtained with scanty resources 
must be considered their possibilities when 
resources become adequate. With the prog- 
ress made since the founding of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1876 must be 
compared the further progress possible. We 
are not engaged in a work soon to be com- 
pleted and laid on the shelf. Those who 


have been and those who still are our 
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leaders have set us examples to be followed 
but they have only pointed the way to be 
taken. There is work enough left for 
the most industrious. There are unsolved 
problems common to us all. Thgufield 
is wide enough and the work worthy 
enough to impose on every one an 
obligation to greater effort than he has 
yet made. We face a rising, not a_setting 
sun. 


“EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY’* 


By J. I. Wyer, Jr., Director, New York State Library 


To such a company as this my title is 
of course as familiar as “Uneeda Bis- 
cuit,’ “Tammany” or “Ty Cobb,” to the 
man in the street. It at once connotes Dent 
and Dutton and those several hundred 
handy volumes of gJassics and near clas- 
sics which in combined low cost and good 
looks fairly rival Tauchnitz. But this free, 
tho well-merited, tribute is merely by the 
way, for it is no part of my present purpose 
to celebrate this or any series or publisher 
from this conservative and impartial plat- 
form. 

Again “Everyman’s Library” might well 
mean that ample, ideal and glorified gate 
Library, the modest beginnings, the inspir- 
ing opportunities and the new century con- 
ception of which the last speaker has so 
forcefully recalled to us—that State Li- 
brary of which some of us dream, a cher- 
ishing, nourishing, opulent, refreshing in- 
stitution, instant with books, counsel and 
service to the uttermost parts of the state. 
A library in wise, helpful and adequate re- 
lations to all culturing agencies and thru 
them and of itself in deed and in truth 
Everyman's Library. Truly an inspiring, 
an alluring vision which may be measurably 
realized when library authorities braver and 
more insistent in asking shall happily coin- 
cide with legislatures more liberal in giving 
to things of the mind. This ts indeed a 
theme which some day may well claim my 
best effort on another occasion but one which 
must resolutely be put aside at this time. 


*Read hefore the New York Library Association, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., September 15, 1916. 


Yet again, and perhaps more fittingly 
still, my title might well be applied to that 
fine flower of our forty years of profes- 
sional effort, “The Free Public Library,” 
which in the universality of its aim and 
reach and the altruism which animates 
those who extend its work, is most appro- 
priately characterized by the term LEvery- 
man’s Library. Indeed it is this note of 
universality which dominates and 
more the development and conduct of all 
libraries. Ezery Library for 


more 


types of 


Everyman epitomizes the library gospel of 


today. Chains, bolts, bars, fees, dues, 
shares of stock, ancient rights, special 
privileges, restricted constituencies, vanish 
before the onward march of Everyman's 
Library. But neither may I tarry before 
this seductive prospect, so I hurry on with 
no more than a glance toward this at- 
tractive excursion. 

My topic is Everyman’s Library. My 
text (perhaps remotely suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s pithy comparison of college 
and circus) is that books are not the whole 
show, much more elegantly and quite as 
aptly put in Mary Eleanor Roberts’ little 
rondel “In a library.” 

Man cannot live by books alone, 

Nor yet by learning can man live; 
Some lore that study cannot give, 
Some hint of things we have not known, 
Disturbs the joy we thought our own; 

It wastes like water from a sieve 

Man cannot live by books alone, 

Nor yet by learning man can live. 

Some breeze from out the garden blown, 
In moments rare and fugitive, 
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Cries, “Love and dare, exult, forgive. 
Arise in haste, the morn has flown, 
Man cannot live by books alone. 


I should ask pardon from such a com- 
pany—bookmen and booklovers all I trust— 
for intruding here the undeniable intimation 
conveyed in this charming verse that there 
are other things of the spirit at least as 
significant, as indispensable as the books 
among which we work and which if there 
be any health in us, we love so well. Real 
literature in praise of books abounds. It 
is easy to find gems to inscribe on our 
library buildings, to engrave on our book- 
plates, to whistle with when our pro- 
fessional courage is low. On a shelf in my 
own study are a dozen anthologies of book 
verse alone, in which poets have sung of 
books, their perennial charm, their com- 
panionship, their distillation of the purest 
and highest thought and speech of all time, 
their power to move to laughter, to tears, 
to high resolve. 

Our days are passed among books. We 
are often felicitated upon this by those 
who seem to think that every librarian 
reads all the books that are added to her 
library. Our keenest and worthiest regret 
is that we can so seldom halt the endless 
procession of new books long enough to be- 
come really intimate with more of them. 
We are prone to say and think that he 
who best knows the most books is the 
greatest among us. One of our own num- 
ber, a valued and beloved member of this 
very association, now alas no longer with 
us in the flesh, has written eloquently of 
the Seven joys of reading. Despite our 
shrug or smile at the eager candidate for 
library work who “just loves books,” and 
has no other tangible reason to offer for 
the faith that is in her, we know in our 
hearts that her instinct has not played her 
false and that a love for books as poig- 
nant and consuming as first love for man 
or maid is the supreme desideratum in our 
work. Love of books must assuredly be 
the larger part of our personal and pro- 
fessional ideals. 

There is no need to go on thus. All 
praise of books in prose or verse is true and 
is convincing. I cite it not to attempt de- 
nial, or refutation. Nothing is farther from 
my thought, for I believe every word of it. 
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true; and yet—even the very books in our 
libraries, the true soul of the place, re- 
quire to be warned against. The wordsofour 
text recur: “NJgp cannot live by books 
alone.” They may be loved overmuch, not 
wisely but too well, so well and so un- 
wisely as hopelessly and harmfully to dis- 
tort our life’s perspective and outlook. 
Books after all are but the commentaries 
on, the pale shadows of, the true realities, 
and it is by these realities that our souls 
must be fed or chastened, our ideals 
strengthened or shattered, our hearts 
thrilled and lifted up. There is a world, 
wide and deep, beyond the uttegmost knowl- 
edge or power which any book can confer. 
It will not do to believe that books can 
solve every problem, answer every ques- 
tion, heal every wound, still every sorrow. 
The poets who have read deepest in those 
unprinted volumes, the books of Life and of 
Natyye (the oldest and greatest of all 
books) may confidently be invoked for such 
testimony as: 
Up, up, my friend, and quit your books 
Or surely you'll grow double. 
WorbswortH 
Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head and 
Learning wiser grow without his books. 
SHAKESPEARE 
Books teach us very little of the world. 
GoLDsMITH 
Only on the days when my life has ebbed 
Do I feel the need of books to renew me .. 
But on the days when I am quick and pour- 
ing with life, 
I turn to the book of the world at whatever 
page I happen to open it, 
And read what never yet was told in ink. 
James OprpeNHEIM, Songs for the new age. 


Books cannot always please, however good: 
Minds are not ever craving for their food. 
—CRABBE. 


I have read in my beautiful books all day 
And dwelt all day in a dream; 

It was wonderful, fair, but too far away, 
So I take down my coat from the beam. 


For I will be walking the village street 

To learn how the schoolmistress fares, 

To get from the farmer the price of his wheat, 
And talk of our hopes and cares. 


I will go to the smithy and on to the store, 
The smith is setting a shoe. 

I wish, if I stood a while by the store 

I might pay with the rhyme or two. 
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I repeat, all praise of printed books is 
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And this is young Richard? Well, gourds 
will grow. 
Good neighbor, how is your sick wife? 
Oh I read in my books all day, but now 
I would read in the book of life. 
Grace FaLttow Norton. 

Wise Goethe, whose paggion was for real 
life, for experience, for sensation, who to 
the last talked with cabmen rather than with 
lords, who knew how very much that is 
not in books one may learn by asking 
people; with his usual insight saw that only 
half the man can be developed apart from 
his fellows when he said: 

Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt 

which may be fairly rendered if you will 

bear with my own version: 

Transcendent Genius may in Solitude unfold, 

Of Character the world’s swift stream’s alone 
the mould. 

A very modern comparison of books with 
life is furnished by the author of the Spoon 
River anthology who very obviously has 
studied life (or is it Death?) more deeply 
than books. He writes 

How bloodless books, how pulseless art, 

Vain kingly and imperial zeal 

Vain all memorials of the heart 

When Life itself is real. 

Epcar Lee Masters 

By so much as the pages of the book of 
life are more opulent than any printed page, 
it is impossible to maintain that the utmost 
literary realism can ever equal as soul-nur- 
ture, as a life-expander, as enrichment of 
character the actual experience itself. ‘All 
joy is greater than any word-picture of it. 
No poet’s account of sorrow can plumb the 
depths of the concrete anguish of experi- 
encé) 

And then the Book of Nature—that sub- 
stantial and sumptuous volume of wonder- 
ful variety, of perennial interest, of the 
highest power for inspiration, instruction 
and delight. Richly bound, annual edi- 
tions, profusely extra-illustrated. A book 
to be read by the source method, not thru 
the medium of the printed book. Go di- 
rectly without intermediary or commentary 
to mountain, lake, brook, bird, flower, fern, 
shell, or sea-shore. 

I feel it an intrusion and an impertinence 
to be offered, when I go into the woods and 
hills, printed books of that far too nu- 
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merous “How to know” tribe with their 
dry, lifeless, desiccated information. 

What do I care which bird is the rubber- 
throated nut-cracker or which of those 
gorgeous toad-stools are good to eat. I just 
want to enjoy them, to have their rest- 
fulness, their beauty, their wholesomeness 
permeate me thru and thru. I don’t want 
to be bothered with printed lists of their 
names. 

I am always sorry for those literal- 
minded, despotic and untiring people who 
depend on books for their bird-lore, who 
have an impelling obsession to find out all 
about the birds; who go about wild-eyed, 
nervously peering with telescope, opera- 
glass, ornithological gazetteer, note book 
and pencil and whose attitude and activities 
must go far to rob the dainty bird world 
of its impalpable charm and its delicious 
music, never so delicious as when suffered 
to remain elusive and unlabeled. 

The Bird Fiend is thus described in a 
recent Atlantic (April, 1909) : 

By bird fiend we do not allude to any newly 
discovered existing species nor to any pre- 
historic fowl with cruel beak and unimagin- 
able talons. The genus referred to is to be 
found sitting quietly on any modest hotel 
piazza in the mountains on any summer after- 
noon or meandering innocently thru the for- 
est. It is very numerous; it is far from fierce, 
and tho it multiplies with fearful rapidity 
it does small harm to crops or trees. Some 
of its varieties may be described more ac- 
curately as, 

Male: Slender, dull-colored, with mild blue 
eye,no plumage on top of head, habits migra- 
tory. Found in the mountains in summer, in 
lecture or schoolroom in winter. 

Female: Short, bustling, somewhat grayish, 
plumage slightly draggled; keeps up a con- 
stant twitter, is seldom known to pair: sum- 
mer haunts—the hotels of New England. 


Surely it was a yearning for something 
far other than books which prompted the 


poet to wish himself . 

Away, away from men and towns, 

To the wild wood and the downs— 

To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress 

Its music, lest it should not find 

An echo in another’s mind 

While the touch of Nature’s art 

Harmonizes heart to heart. 

Even more specific indictment of books 

in favor of God's great out-of-doors is 
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brought by Walter De La Mare in his lit- 
tle stanza, 


Tue Bookworm 

“I’m tired—oh, tired of books,” said Jack, 

“I long for meadows green, 
And woods where shadowy violets 

Nod their cool leaves between; 
I long to see the ploughman stride 

His darkening acres o’er, 
To hear the hoarse sea-waters drive 

Their billows 'gainst the shore; 
I long to watch the sea-mew wheel 

Back to her rock-perched mate; 
Or, where the breathing cows are housed, 

Lean dreaming o’er the gate. 
Something has gone, and ink and print 

Will never bring it back; 
I long for the green fields again, 

I’m tired of books,” said Jack. 

—(From Peacock Pie.) 

In thus suggesting to you that there are 
in the world, spread wide before each of 
us, the Books of Life and Nature, it is 
of course with no thought that librarians 
are devoid of the wish to read or the capac- 
ity to enjoy them. There are among us, 
I firmly believe, as many nature lovers and 
those full of zest for the adventure of life 
“S$ among any other equal number of per- 
sons. My thought is rather of getting and 
keeping a just perspective while we live in 
and look out on Toworld where Life, Na- 
ture and Books play so large a part. The 
achievement of this just perspective is 
bound to be a salutary lesson in humility, 
for Books, that one of the three which we 
know the best and in some ways are fondest 
of, is the Igast in power and glory. This 
must be frankly recognized and, because 
it is so, we must for our very salvation’s 
sake take time or make time to know Life 
and Nature as they should be known. Not 
only must we know them but they must be 
related intimately and vitally to our own 
work. Prigted books will mean more to us 
to just the extent that we allow ourselves 
to know the books of Life and Nature. 
Each of these great books will enrich and 
react upon their familiars and upon each 
other in ways manifold and undreamed of. 
(A copious blend of the three is essential to 
the completeness of one’s self-expression 
and to sanity and sweetness of mind.) 

Note how the principle of choice runs 
thru these three volumes of Everyman’s 
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Library. We librarians are familiar with 
our own problems of book selection. We see 
with mingled sorrow and consternation the 
swollen and turbid torrent of the world’s 
new books as it pours from the presses. 
Very few of us dare or desire to open our 
library doors to it without restriction. Some 
would lessen the flood at its source, and 
we have lately heard from our publisher 
friends a faint but fleeting slogan, Fewer 
and Better Books—a slogan which we sus- 
pect was only half-hearted. We library 
folk, however, being like the Holianders, 
few and feeble, with great labor and much 
conscience have constructed elaborate dikes 
and dams to protect ourselves and our 
shelves from the flood of print and have 
ingeniously devised pipes, mains, races, 
sluices or irrigating ditches, variously 
known to the guild as Book Lists, 
Library Bulletins, Stepping Stones, etc., 
leading out from the main stream into our 
own particular garden or field. These have 
been erected with great skill, frequently 
with much fasting and prayer, and they 
are guarded by strong and elaborate head- 
gates, nets and bars, so that the kind and 
amount of water which is allowed to sepa- 
rate from the main stream and run upon our 
own little or large field is strictly regu- 
lated. These vigilant and effective bars 
and nets—our book lists, our manuals of 
book selection—must (so some say) have 
meshes so fine that none of the froth and 
scum which the rushing stream churns to 
the surface may overflow and force its way 
into the well-trimmed library gardens, nor, 
above all, must the flotsam and ligan which 
distressed mariners have tossed into the 
stream, nor the rubbish which dwellers on 
its bank have flung into the flood, nor the 
sediment and dregs which foul its depths be 
allowed to force their way over the dams 
and dikes, and into the sluices and mains 
thru which are carefully filtered, di- 
verted and carried off the pure library 
waters of good literature. So discouraging 
sometimes are these problems of literary 
water supply and sewage disposal that the 
conscientious and conventional library 
book-selector, in very terror and despair 
at the angry and turbulent stream of cur- 
rent print, is constrained to sail only upon 
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those earlier and upper reaches of the 
river which flow smoothly and with clear 
and placid surface thru the delightful fields 
and meadows of the countryebthe classics; 
or, if the more troubled lower rapids must 
be navigated, is prone to try only the back- 
waters and the eddies which the swifter 
current has left behind. 

A like choice may be made from the Book 
of Life. We are tolerably free agents 
most of us. We may choose a calling, a hus- 
band or wife, companions and friends, the 
use of our leisure, where and how our life is 
spent. Heredity, convention, wealth or pov- 
erty may somewhat abridge or enlarge our 
freedom in the same way that income, con- 
stituency and tradition condition our library 
book selection, but in the main a life and a 
library are each pretty much what the liver 
and the librarian make them. Each is fit- 
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ter for any calling for knowing as much 
as possible about everything and everybody 
else in the world. 

And thus ends our review of Everyman's 
Library—in three volumes—the Book of 
Print, the Book gf Life, the Book_of Na- 
ture. In the words of the formal review 
of olden time they all deserve a place in 
Their interest 
is perennially fresh, new editions are un- 


every gentleman’s library. 


necessary, no hundred best books or five- 
foot shelf is complete without them. It 
is idle to attempt exact appraisal of their 
relative values. transcendent 
worth but together they are greater than 
their sum. 

He who knows any one of them, and but 


Each is of 


one, even tho it be by heart, is vet in- 
comparably poorer than he who is merely 


an amateur of all three. 


THE UTILIZATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS 
IN LIBRARY RESEARCH WORK* 


By WaLTeR T. 
ment 


ProroGRAPpHic methods are no novelty in 
library research work and many rare manu- 
scripts and incunabula have been repro- 
duced photographically. It is our purpose 
to call attention to the possibility of making 
fuller and more frequent use of some of 
the newer photographic methods in library 
research work, particularly in the natural 
sciences and industrial work, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS USED TO COPY BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS 

In recent years there have been placed on 
the market large cameras which take photo- 
graphs by the light of a mercury vapor 
lamp directly on a roll of sensitized paper 
which after exposure is cut off and devel- 
oped at once in the machine. These cam- 
eras are known by the trade names of pho- 
tostat, camerograph, etc., and were origi- 
nally devised for use in copying important 


*Read before the College and Reference Section of 
the American Library Association at Asbury Park, 
June 28, 1916. 


SwINGLE AND Maupe K. Swincie, Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
»f Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


legal documents, letters, drawings, plans, 
ete. Such a camera has proved so valu- 
able in our work that we venture to give 
a few notes on the uses to which we have 
found it fitted. 

We have used in our work the larger 
size photostat (No. 2), which is able to 
take a roll of paper 13 inches wide and 
can also use the narrower roll 11 inches 
It takes a photograph of a maximum 
By using the wide 


wide. 
length of 17! inches. 
paper a print 1744x113 inches can be se- 
for trimming, plates or 
x 12 can be taken 


cured; allowing 
printed pages up to 161% 
natural size. The large size machine can 
be set to wind off automatically 9 or 18 
inches of paper and the smaller one 7!% or 
15 inches. By a new attachment devised 
by the junior author it is possible to wind 
into place 36 different lengths of paper, 
varying from '% to 18 inches, so it is easy 
to set the machine to make the most eco- 
nomical use of the sensitized paper in pho- 
tographing a book, plate or map. A special 
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frame that comes with the machine permits 
the book to be held in a horizontal position 
and the image is rectified by passing thru 
a right-angled prism which corrects the re- 
versal of the image due to the photographic 
lens. Consequently a direct exposure gives 
a negative as to color, i.e. white letters on 
black background, but a positive as to posi- 
tion, t.e., the print can be read directly 
from the face of the paper. This permits 
the use of such a direct image or negative 
for reproducing printed or written matter. 

The commercial uses of the photostat 
are usually limited to negative prints, 1.e., 
letters, specifications, diagrams, drawings, 
etc., are reproduced in white on a black 
ground. Such negative prints are very 
useful for reproducing a single page or a 
few pages of a publication and may some- 
times be used in photographing botanical 
specimens. If several copies are required, 
all that needs to be done is to make several 
exposures without changing the position 
of the book or specimen. 

One drawback to such copies is that the 
black background prevents notes or correc- 
tions being added with pencil or pen. Even 
red ink does not show up well on the black 
ground. (Chinese vermilion ink that is 
ground on a slab like india ink makes a very 
good mark, and liquid white ink may be 
used. ) 

By photographing the negative print 
again a positive is secured which has black 
letters on a white ground. Such a copy can 
be annotated as easily as the original, which 
it is often desirable to preserve intact. By 
using positive prints pasted back to back 
it is possible to make very good copies of 
printed books that look remarkably like 
the original work. In all cases where posi- 
tives are made a negative copy is also avail- 
able. These negatives can be bound by per- 
forating them so they can be tied into a 
pamphlet holder or a special binder made 
to fit them. They are then available at any 
time for making additional positive copies. 
It is sometimes desirable to make the nega- 
tives natural size, whereas the positive can 
sometimes be reduced in size to advantage, 
making a more convenient volume. 

It frequently happens in copying old and 
more or less discolored books or manu- 
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scripts that it is necessary to use a color 
screen and make long exposures to secure 
good negatives. Such negatives when once 
secured can, however, be copied into posi- 
tive prints very rapidly. Moreover, the 
copying of negatives is always easier than 
making prints from the original book since 
it is not necessary to open the frame and 
adjust the pages as with the book. 

In general it would seem desirable to pre- 
serve the original negatives in the library 
and to make positive prints for the use of 
investigators. If in addition to the cost of 
making the positive copy one-tenth of the 
cost of making the original negatives is 
charged to the investigator, in the long run 
the libraries will get back the initial ex- 
pense of making negatives and at the same 
time supply to students positive copies more 
cheaply than negatives can be furnished. 
Such positives have the advantage of re- 
producing properly any illustration that 
may accompany the text. Only simple line 
drawings or mechanical diagrams appear 
equally well on the negative and positive 
copies. All complicated illustrations and 
especially all photographic process illustra- 
tions are difficult to understand or use in 
the negative copy. 

In copying works printed in non-Euro- 
pean alphabets not to be found in the or- 
dinary printing office and not capable of 
being typewritten, the photostat is, of 
course, invaluable. It has been found to be 
particularly useful in handling Chinese 
works on agriculture and botany. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of translators it is 
often necessary to send such material to 
China or Japan to have it translated or 
abstracted. The photostat makes it easy to 
do such work cheaply. In the copying of 
ancient manuscripts the photostat method 
is absolutely necessary to secure accuracy. 
By using this machine, such copies can be 
made at very reasonable cost. 

We have found that in order to keep 
the operating cost of the photostat low per 
unit of work it is necessary to keep the 
machine in continuous use during at least 
five or six working hours each day, thereby 
permitting an economic utilization of the 
operator’s time and of the chemicals used 
for developing. In this way we have found 
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that the total cost may be kept down as 
low as 4% cents per photostat print 7!4x11. 

Altho it is true that even a beginner can 
get some sort of results with the photostat, 
it is nevertheless true that a considerable 
degree of skill is necessary to enable an 
operator to get the best results, especially 
in copying old or discolored books or manu- 
scripts and in making first-class positive 
copies. It is well worth while for librarians 
having such work done to insist upon a 
high standard of excellence in photostat 
copies. Without greatly increasing the cost, 
a superior grade of work can be obtained. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS IN BOTANICAL 

RESEARCHES 

In our work on crop plants and partic- 
ularly in the study of the citrous fruits and 
their wild relatives, we have found it neces- 
sary to have at hand the original descrip- 
tions of hundreds of different species and 
also notes as to their uses in their native 
countries, etc. These descriptions and notes 
are, of course, scattered thru many hun- 
dreds of volumes and even tho one might 
happen to be so extraordinarily fortunate 
as to have within reach a library contain- 
ing all of the books needed, it is not a 
simple matter to have a dozen or more de- 
scriptions from as many different books 
immediately before one for comparison. 

Our Citrus index comprises descriptions 
of about twenty genera, each having from 
one to one hundred species; in addition 
there are copies of numerous illustrations. 
Yet all of this material is contained in one 
filing drawer and is immediately accessible 
for consultation and comparison. In addi- 
tion to this file we have made up booklets 
in cases where accounts and discussions of 
several species are included in one work. 
The title page of the book is included in 
these booklets and an index of the species 
to be found in the photostat copy is bound 
in at the front of the booklet. In this way 
we have a small Citrus library of our 
own containing the material on this spe- 
cial subject which is scattered thru hun- 
dreds of volumes, many of them so bulky 
or so rare that they are practically inac- 
cessible for daily use. 

We have found it possible to use to ad- 
vantage the large size machine in making 
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copies of valuable herbarium specimens 
which we cannot retain in our own collec- 
tion. These prints are made on glossy sur- 
face paper wich gives a print somewhat 
like that from a glass plate. In many cases 
the type specimens of plants are too pre- 
cious to be consulted except for very criti- 
cal work. For all ordinary purposes the 
photostat print suffices. 

OTHER USES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS 

One of the most important uses of the 
method outlined above is to supply missing 
numbers of periodicals or missing pages 
from valuable books. It has been possible 
for us to complete in this way a number 
of very important old works on natural 
history and in one case a series of 61 dis- 
sertations of the University of Upsala, 
Sweden, published from 1787 to 1827, con- 
stituting a catalog of the Natural History 
Museum of Upsala, a collection of unusual 
importance because it contained many spe- 
cimens collected by Linnzus or his pupils 
upon which the scientific names now cur- 
rent all over the world were based. No 
American library had a complete set but 
by using the photostat a complete set was 
made up for the Library of Congress (51 
original, 10 photostat copies) and one for 
the New York Botanical Garden (59 or- 
iginal, 2 photostat copies). A memoran- 
dum bound in the Library of Congress 
copy shows where each original was found 
(they came from 4 public libraries and 1 
private collection) so that in case of spe- 
cial investigations involving the quality of 
paper or ink, the original could be found 
and consulted. 

A more extensive piece of work is the 
making of a photostat copy of an entire 
book, as was done with Osbeck’s “Dagbok 
Ofwer en Ostindisk resa” (Stockholm, 
1757). Only one copy of this work could 
then be located in this country. Since it 
was very important for our work we bor- 
rowed this copy and made one negative and 
two positive copies of it. The original 
negatives are filed in our office, one posi- 
tive copy is filed in the Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the other posi- 
tive copy is now available for field use so 
that an explorer traveling in China may 
consult the descriptions of plants that were 
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written more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago by Osbeck, a pupil of Linnzus, 
who was the first botanist to assign modern 
scientific names to Chinese plants. 

Another instance showing the importance 
of photographic methods in reproducing an 
entire book is that of the original account 
of a new and virulent disease of sugar 
cane and maize that appeared six years 
ago in Formosa. A bulletin issued by the 
Sugar Experiment Station of the Formosan 
government in December, 1911, consisting 
of some 80 pages and 9 plates gave a full 
description of the new parasitic fungus 
causing the disease. It was not found in any 
library in Washington and was finally bor- 
rowed from the library of the Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Experiment Station at Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. The entire bulletin and plates were 
copied by the photostat. Largely because 
of the information thus secured it has been 
possible for the Federal Horticultural 
Board of the Department of Agriculture to 
put into effect quarantine regulations which 
it is believed will effectively prevent the 
introduction into this country of this dan- 
gerous maize parasite. Once introduced, 
it might easily cause a hundred million dol- 
lars a year damage to the corn crop of the 
United States. As the bulletin in question 
contained maps, photogravures, lithographic 
plates, and was, moreover, written in Jap- 
anese, it would have been impracticable to 
copy it at any reasonable cost in any other 
way than by photography. 

It often happens that important investi- 
gations on critical matters involving in- 
terests mounting into the tens or even 
hundreds of millions are delayed for years 
because of the lack of books which are 
known to exist in Old World libraries, but 
are hardly ever put on the market. Under 
such circumstances it seems the part of 
wisdom to make definite arrangements by 
which photographic copies can be secured 
promptly of all works believed to be of im- 
portance for scientific or economic inves- 
tigations in progress in this country. It is 
believed that any objection the librarians 
might feel to having photographic copies 
made of their treasures would be removed 
by delivering to the library furnishing the 
work to be copied a complete photostat 
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copy of it. This could be circulated to 
readers in place of the original copy which 
could be kept under lock and key and only 
consulted on critical matters. In this way 
the use of the photostat would not only 
result in the wider diffusion and greater 
use of rare books but also in the better 
preservation of the originals from which 
the photographic copies were made. It 
will be necessary to place a photostat in 
one or more favorably situated cities in 
Europe and then copy such books and pa- 
pers as they are needed. 

We often forget that European investi- 
gators have access not only to the books of 
their own libraries but to those of foreign 
countries either by exchange or by a few 
hours railway travel. The English and 
French investigators for example, have ac- 
cess to the national libraries of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and England by a railway 
journey not exceeding 8 to 12 hours dura- 
tion. In order to give our investigators 
facilities equal to those of western Europe 
our great libraries should be very much 
more complete than those of London, Paris 
and Berlin, not, as is actually the case, 
much less complete. The only feasible way 
to supplement our scanty library facilities 
is to use modern scientific and business 
methods to make available the books of 
the Old World until we are able and willing 
to purchase copies. In the case of manu- 
scripts of which often only a single copy 
exists it is obvious that the photostat will 
be invaluable for making cheap copies. 
There is no longer any need for any com- 
petent scholar to be hampered for lack of 
material provided arrangements are made 
for photostats in Old World library centers. 

Finally the need of the isolated worker 
in our own country can be met by fur- 
nishing him with photographic copies of 
the literature he cannot consult in his state. 

If American scholars are to take the 
place in the learned and scientific world to 
which their energy, originality and intelli- 
gence entitle them steps must be taken to 
free them from the heavy handicap they 
now suffer in competition with their Old- 
World colleagues because of the greater 
volume of old books and records at the 
disposal of the European scholars. 
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A LIBRARY IN ILLUMINA 


By Laura Grover SMITH 


Mary Mason had been fortunate enough 
to go to a normal school where a librarian 
had, with many trials and much uphill 
work, convinced the authorities that a 
course could be incorporated into the school 
usefulness, whereby young teachers could 
be hyphenated, and increase their efficiency 
by being teacher-librarians. 

“This course for teachers had taken two 
years and her memory of the first days 
in the school was still fresh—the hopeless- 
ness of the card catalog, the bewilderment 
of her mind, with the children in the train- 
ing school calling for books of which she 
had never heard. Looking backward, she re- 
membered the lessons step by step, until 
now she felt she knew something about 
administration, cataloging, classification, 
book selection, reference work, and the 
various mechanical processes. In the course 
in children’s literature, and the classes 
on “books for children” and “the story- 
telling hour,” Mary Mason had delighted. 
The wonderful children’s books, in them- 
selves, had given her keen enjoyment. 

It was a hot day in September when 
Mary Mason arrived at Illumina, a town 
of eight hundred people, where she was to 
teach in the high school, rea!ly a combina- 
tion grade and high school, with a young 
principal, and a few teachers. The first 
subject under discussion was a library, but 
the mind of the young principal was on a 
gymnasium, and he bracketed their “fads.” 

Nevertheless, she was true to her ideal— 
and kept fresh in her memory by constant 
repetition, those delightful discussions on 
the kind of book, its literary merit, plot, 
motive, style, its usefulness, and _ its 
make-up. She was glad she had used her 
Christmas money for Miss Hunt’s “What 
shall we read to the children?” McClin- 
tock’s “Literature in the elementary school,” 
Miss Olcott’s “Children’s reading,” and 
Lowe’s “Literature for children.” She had 


also subscribed for the Liprary JOURNAL, 
which came as a recurring pleasure. 


She 


was wondering as she sat at her desk, early 
the first Monday morning, if her children 
would be like the children who came over 
from the training school, and were taught 
how to use the dictionary, the card cata- 
logs, and the Reader's Guide. How eager 
those well trained children were to play 
the game of “hunting books.” To them the 
card catalog was an enchanting puzzle. 
How she had loved those “beautiful books” 
and how glad she was to teach the chil- 
dren that they were beautiful, and should 
be carefully handled. It had been her duty 
in that wonderful library to arrange the 
wild flowers, as they succeeded each other, 
for the nature study classes; another time, 
she had arranged the bulletin boards, illus- 
trating the events of to-day. 

All of this was treasured in that marvel- 
ous House of Memory! 

But it was Monday morning and _ hot, 
and the future, with all its Monday morn- 
ings, seemed a long road. The schoolroom 
was full of windows. There was no orna- 
ment of any kind, no growing plant—evi- 
dently her predecessor had no imagination. 
The janitor looked in to see the new 
teacher. To her question “Is there a li- 
brary in the school?” he laughed, and said, 
“No, miss, we haven’t got no library—what 
for? The children bring their own books !” 
Black despair settled upon poor Mary. 

Soon she heard the sound of children’s 
voices and they came in looking with sus- 
picion at the “teacher.” Her heart began 
thumping. How would the day go, and how 
big the boys and girls looked! But she 
loved children and her spirits revived. This 
first week was a “confusion,” or so it 
seemed to her orderly mind. It was work 
without tools, for she missed the library. 
Friday night she wailed, “I have great sym- 
pathy with the children of Israel—making 
bricks without straw!” A round of les- 
sons, textbooks, lessons! She felt that the 
children had never had their imagination 
stimulated. They knew no stories, except- 
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ing those in the reader! Among the chil- 
dren, however, there were two exceptions, 
John and Sara Carewe, whose mother 
symbolized to Mary the only interesting 
background in the town. In their faces 
gleamed something responsive, which was 
explained by the frequent remark of the 
children, “Mother read it to us.” 

The days went by until one rainy Fri- 
day, when Mary proposed telling a story 
during the noon recess. A few of the boys 
stayed but the others shuffled out to play 
in the drenching rain. It was a wonderful 
hour, and Mary told several enchanting 
stories. Sara Carewe, with her face aglow 
said, “I have a book of stories and will 
bring it to-morrow !”, 

This co-operation was the beginning of 
the school library. Mrs. Carewe became 
interested in a teacher who could talk 
books, and, as she said, “raise the stand- 
ard” of the school. She wrote Mary a 
note, saying it would be better for the book 
to have companions and enclosed ten dol- 
lars to buy others. This was inspiration 
indeed, and the school routine immediately 
seemed pure enjoyment! 

But how to spend this wonderful fund! 
It was spent and re-spent, as Mary studied 
the book lists. One magazine, however, 
was decided on, and taking a general aver- 
age, she decided on the St. Nicholas. 

A library was now in existence! No 
need of a new hat in Illumina! Mary de- 
cided to use the money to be spent on a 
hat, in buying two books for herself, to 
be loaned the library—Bostwick’s “Library 
and school,” and Miss Rathbone’s “History 
of school libraries.” With the arrival of 
“the library” as the children called the 
new books, the principal became a convert, 
and added books which he had accumu- 
lated for the older grades to use. The li- 
brary added to Mary’s duties, but she was 
very glad to give the time between peri- 
ods, and with her prophetic eye she saw 
the library was to grow, when the older 
scholars would share in the care. 

Mary Mason decided that she would go 
to the next meeting of the school board, and 
ask for an “appropriation.” She was 
greeted cordially, for her enthusiasm was 
pleasing. But it was a conservative body, 
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the town doctor, the grocery man, two 
farmers. and the lawyer, and when she 
proposed a library, the faces changed into 
expressions of annoyance, incredulity, 
doubt, and resistance. ‘We had no books, 
excepting our school books. Our teacher 
told us what was not in the books!” 

It was another blue Monday morning, but 
the arrival of the principal’s Funk and 
Wagnalls dictionary and book rest, which 
he thought might better be in the library 
than in his office, was cheering. 

Mary Mason sent a notice to the mothers 
that the children would call for their old 
magazines and any pretty pictures, postal 
cards, or even advertising pages and rail- 
way guides. Great was the response! 
Mary cut out the pictures and mounted 
them, with the help of the principal, who 
showed very good taste and judgment in 
selection. The magazines were cut up, valu- 
able and suggestive articles saved, and put 
into proper binders. Pictures not other- 
wise used, and of current interest, were 
arranged on a bulletin board. Some of the 
better pictures were mounted, and hung 
on the walls. These were changed from 
time to time, and were instructive as well 
as ornamental. 

The three ministers in the town agreed 
to send their periodicals after reading them, 
so the Outlook, Independent, Nation and 
Survey were added to the library. Others 
(and probably the only people taking mag- 
azines) agreed to send the Century, 
Harper's, Scribner's, Review of Reviews, 
and World’s Work. Mary Mason had there- 
fore secured a corner on the periodical 
literature of the town. 

It was an established custom in the com- 
munity to give the teachers a Christmas 
present. The principal and the teachers 
having heard this, artfully suggested that 
the present be given the school library. 
Fifteen dollars came from this source, and 
again the booklists were consulted. 

While waiting for this consignment, bul- 
letin boards “sprang up” or “out” all over 
the school. One, compiled of current events 
and framed, was hung on the outside of 
the school where the farmers and other 
men could see it as they went to town for 
business. The principal took a little time 
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to arrange this, giving prices of commodi- 
ties, interesting and practical inventions ot 
science, and the “unusual” anywhere. He 
also contributed his daily paper from the 
largest nearby city. One man who heard 
about it, disagreed in politics from this 
paper, and gave his own, bringing it with 
much dignity each day. 

The editor of the town paper gave a 
subscription to the paper, and Mary Mason 
immediately made him a friend by acknowl- 
edging his generous gift thru the medium 
of his own paper. Later this developed 
into fine co-operation, as he was willing to 
print both the needs of the library and the 
book accessions, which were items of great 
interest. 

Mary Mason, not only worked up local in- 
terest, but secured state interest by writing 
to the State Library Commission, the State 
Teachers’ Association, etc. She also re- 
membered the valuable outside sources of 
free material, United States documents and 
school helps. 

With the arrival of the Christmas pres- 
ent of books and other gifts, the principal 
suggested that a room devoted to the jani- 
tors brooms and pails, which was con- 
nected with Mary’s schoolroom, might be 
used for this library. He secured the 1n- 
terest and co-operation of his football 
eleven, and after a careful study of Louise 
Brigham’s book on “Box furniture,” they 
made a visit to the grocery and drygoods 
store, and with the boxes obtained there, 
constructed shelves, bookcases, cases for 
the mounted pictures, two benches and a 
table. 

Sara Carewe’s father owned a factory 
in Illumina. Mary Mason was having din- 
ner at their house one Sunday, and over- 
hearing Mr. Carewe say that he was obliged 
to have a larger card catalog case for his 
business, timidly asked what he was to do 
with the two old trays in use in his office. 
“I know,” he answered, “you want them 
for the school library—and you shall have 
them!” It seemed a library indeed now! 

Bulletins became more interesting each 
week and when spring came, a “sports” 
bulletin was made. The boys took charge 
of this, posting clippings and pictures of 
baseball and football favorites, racing 
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events, and so on. The boys also had 
charge of the war news bulletin, and cur- 
rent events, especially in scientific discov- 
eries. The Boy's Club had subscribed for 
Popular Mechanics and Scientific American 
and American Forestry. The Girls’ Club 
had subscribed for Good Housekeeping and 
Little Folks for the children. 

With the spring the girls who were in the 
other grades took charge of the nature 
study exhibit, and a keen interest was 
aroused in the succession of wild flowers. 
Joys and girls alike brought interesting 
things from the woods and the riverside. 
The library hour, which had become an 
established thing now (the last hour on 
Friday—which was all the school board 
allowed) was sometimes changed into a 
nature study hour, and all went into the 
country to look at the birds and watch 
the growing green things. 

The scholarship and standing for all the 
grades rose in the scale as the library 
grew. Still the board was unconvinced and 
would not include in the budget a penny 
for the library. 

The principal and the teachers decided 
on an entertainment. The members of the 
school board came and contrary to their 
expectations, they found no seats on the 
platform for them. A curtain was hang- 
ing before the platform. The principal 
briefly stated that a library existed, told of 
its uphill work, and made the statement 
that the school had never done better work 
or shown greater improvement. Then the 
entertainment began. 

The play was called “A book.” The 
principal and the boys had made a huge 
book, covered it with red, and it 
in the middle of the stage with its back 
to the audience so that its title appeared 
—Alice in Wonderland.” Alice, as she 
looks in the well known edition, came out 
and sat close to the book. Then the author 
came from the other side of the stage. The 
book was opened gradually until Chap. 1, 
Chap. 2 came out—and after 
each came two or three of the characters, 
until the Mad Hatter, the Queen and all 
the fascinating ones had appeared. “The 
end” was a group of children in black who 
formed these letters. Then the binder 
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came and drove them all into the great 
book, and sewed them in! An ingenious 
arrangement of another curtain made it 
possible for children to appear to enter the 
book. The play was very enthusiastically 
received, and when the school board saw 
the cheerful little room with the library 
and its equipment, they went into execu- 
tive session at once and voted fifty dol- 
lars as an annual appropriation, beginning 
with this very evening. 

What books were bought with this—and 
a Reader’s Guide, of course, for the peri- 
odical list was growing! 

Out of compliment to the school board, a 
few books for older people, which might 
be used for reference books, were also 
added to this list. 

The library became a community cen- 
ter—a children’s hour was given Saturday 
mornings and the children who came with 
their parents from the country were left 
in the library to enjoy the story telling 
and the books. Saturday afternoon and 
evening the library was also open, the 
teachers and the older scholars having 
charge of it. The men in the small town 
dropped in on their way home from the 
postoffice on Saturday evenings to look 
over the magazines and read the papers, 
for the New York Times had been added 
to the newspaper list and found many 
readers. The library now had become a 
community reading room, which resulted 
in a unanimous vote for a town tax for 
the library fund. 

“The school is made up of our chil- 
dren, and their library is ours!” 

At Christmas time of the following year, 
the principal came into Mary Mason’s 
school room to show her a letter he had 
received from the superintendent of the 
Normal Training School, to which mem- 
bers of his last year’s students had gone, 
saying: “Your students are doing very 
good work, and show a rare familiarity 
with books and how to use them. I con- 
gratulate you.” 

I have said earlier that “the principal 
showed good taste and judgment in selec- 
tion.” He and Mary Mason now have 
their own library in their own house and 
have lost none of their interest in the 
school library. 
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A QUANTITATIVE SURVEY OF THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


In the Bodleian Quarterly Record for 
April, 1916 (vol. I, no. 9), Bodley’s li- 
brarian, Falconer Madan, gives the results 
of a very careful statistical survey of the 
Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Madan says: “The size of any li- 
brary is of general interest to the commu- 
nity in which it is placed, especially when 
the institution is valuable enough to be a 
distinction to its district. It is of interest, 
not because it enables a librarian to give 
some answer to the evergreen question— 
how many books have you ?—but because it 
may be assumed that size has some relation 
to importance, and that the librarian or 
his committee has always endeavored to 
purchase the best books that could be aif- 
forded. But the size is in many cases so 
dificult to ascertain, and the methods of 
arriving at a result are so different, that 
it seems worth while to endeavor to obtain 
some statistics, standards, ratios, and com- 
parisons which may be of general value 
to all librarians. There seems to have been 
hitherto no attempt to supply them on a 
large scale, or on a system which can read- 
ily be standardized. 

“The Bodleian Library is especially suit- 
able for this experiment, because during 
three centuries of growth it has expanded 
on the whole normally, and without change 
of locality. It has had a right to a copy 
of every British publication since 1610. Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s room is still furnished 
with most of the oldest books, and many 
of the other sections of the library con- 
tain books of a definite period and kind. 
A statistical survey of the entire institu- 
tion was therefore made between March, 
1913, and February, 1916. The date of the 
survey may be placed centrally as the mid- 
dle of 1915. 

“The objects kept in view have been (1) 
to ascertain the number of volumes; (2) 
to obtain ratios of folios, quartos, and oc- 
tavos (on the whole and at various peri- 
ods), counting all lesser sizes as octavo, 
and setting off the smallest sizes against 
abnormal folios; (3) to measure the shelv- 
age; (4) to obtain the dimensions and 
weights of_an average folio, quarto, and 
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octavo; and (5) to ascertain the relation 
of volumes to literary pieces.* The results 
of this inquiry will be, it may be hoped, of 
some use in standardizing calculations of 
size, in a field in which standards seem to 
be at present not easily found. 

“It may be stated at once that the most 
satisfactory common basis of calculation 
and comparison, where actual counting 
cannot be undertaken, appears to be shelv- 
age, distinguished where possible into folio, 
quarto, and octavo divisions.” 

To obtain satisfactory data from which 
to calculate the number of volumes, two 
important sections were actually counted— 
the Old Reading Room and the first floor 
of the Quadrangle. They, and all other sec- 
tions, were then estimated by direct meas- 
urements of shelvage in conjunction with 
several hundred countings of the actual 
number of volumes in a normal space of 
three feet in various rooms. In the two 
sections that were counted as well as meas- 
ured, the estimate was rather lower than 
the result of the counting, so it may be 
safely assumed that the figures given be- 
low are not exaggerated. Unoccupied 
shelvage was also measured, but does not 
enter into the calculations given. In every 
case the number of foot-runs of folio, 
quarto, and octavo sizes was separately 
noted, furnishing a basis for a statement 
of the ratio of sizes. Folios are taken to 
be volumes over 12 inches high; abnormal 
folios, over 15 inches. Quartos are from 
9 to 12 inches, and octavos less than 9 
inches, abnormally under 7 inches. To get 
the average height of each class, a large 
number taken at random from normal 
shelves were measured. Weights were as- 
certained in the same way, and also by 
weighing the contents of various “copy- 
right” boxes as soon as they had been 
divided into their three size divisions, folio, 
quarto, and octavo. The ratio of volumes 
to separate pieces was evolved from two 
independent calculations based on the num- 
bers of slips pasted in the two copies of the 
General Catalogue. In each case the number 
of slips was estimated from a very large 
number of chance pages, and allowances 


*Volumes here mean books as they stand on the 
shelves; pieces, separate works or parts, usually with 
separate title-page; items, all possible separate lit- 
erary entities—broadsides, cards, etc. 
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were made for slips with double headings 
or additional entries on a slip, and for 
cross references. The number of periodi- 
cals in more than one volume and ihe 
number of slips referring to parts of vol- 
umes were carefully considered. 

For the purpose of this survey the li- 
brary was considered in ten sections. The 
number of folios, quartos, and octavos as 
estimated in each section, together with 
the actual number of feet of shelvage, and 
the number of volumes of each size per 
foot, are tabulated. This table shows 175,- 
198 folios, 340,321 quartos, and 506,263 
octavos, or a total of 1,021,782 volumes, 
in 19.55 miles of shelves. These figures 
do not include the 17,500 volumes of the 
3ackhouse Chinese collection, the two 
copies of the General Catalogue (2224 vol- 
umes), nor 8000 volumes on loan in the 
Museum. These would raise the totals to 
1,049,506 volumes, of which 40,000 are 
manuscripts, and over 20 miles of shelving. 

Mr. Madan follows this table with some 
interesting deductions as to the proportion 
of folios, quartos, and octavos in different 
parts of the library and at different peri- 
ods of time, and has also arranged a table 
showing the average height, width, thick- 
ness bound and unbound, cuLical contents, 
and weight. 

A calculation of the number of pieces 
was made from the Camera catalog. This 
has 1179 volumes, with about 190 leaves 
each, or 224,010 leaves in all. Each leaf 
contains an average of 8'4 slips or 834 en- 
tries, making the total number of entries 
about 1,960,000—a result that was in gen- 
eral agreement with the calculations from 
the Bodley catalog. A tentative calculation 
of the number of items shows a total of 
over 2,900,000, and the general proportion 
of volumes, pieces, and items may be stated 
as 1:2:3, and in the Bodleian at the pres- 
ent time in round numbers as_ 1,000,000, 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000. Annual additions 
in ordinary years are about 20,000 volumes. 

“The total number of printed books is- 
sued from the invention of printing to the 
present time has been computed to be about 
11,650,000, of which about 40,000 are in- 
cunabula printed before 1501, and about 
8,700,000 have been printed since 1800,” 
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Some other tables are appended to the 
survey. The first gives estimates of the 
size of the Bodleian at various dates. The 
second gives statistics of the library in 
1604, 1652, and 1883, showing proportion 
of subjects. The last gives a list of the 
twelve largest libraries of Europe in 1912, 
with the number of books and in two cases 
their shelvage, and criticizes the Library 
of Congress, New York Public Library, and 
Boston Public Library for not making more 
clear their system of counting by which 
their statement of resources is obtained. 
The article closes with a hope that libra- 
rians everywhere “will endeavor to stand- 
ardize their calculations (preferably by 
shelvage, to begiri with), and give them 
in terms of volumes, pieces, and items, 
and (if possible) also of sizes.” 


CLASSES IN BOOKSELLING AND 
LIBRARY WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Tue William Penn Evening High 
School for Women, at Fifteenth and Wal- 
lace streets, Philadelphia, carries a course 
in book-salesmanship and library methods, 
first introduced in 1914, which is arranged 
so as to be of direct help to employes of 
bookstores and to workers in libraries and 
to those ambitious of entering these fields 
of employment. There is also a growing 
demand in business for the knowledge of 
library methods, especially where indexing, 
filing, and classification are routine fea- 
tures. The course is under the general 
superintendence of Dr. J. T. Rorer, princi- 
pal of the school, while Miss Bessie Gra- 
ham, who is a trained librarian, is the in- 
structor in charge. The course includes 
library methods of classification, card cata- 
loging and indexing, instruction in the 
book news of the day, and an introduction 
to the leading books in all departments 
of literature. In the words of the printed 
announcement: “The course is about books 
and deals with their authors, dates, pub- 
lishers, editions, etc. Jn no respect is this 
course a study of literature, nor is any 
analysis or appreciative discussion of lit- 
erary merit attempted.” Opportunity will 
be given the class to hear practical talks 
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from book buyers and salesmen, librarians, 
dealers in second-hand books, and from 
others in the trade. The school library 
will be used for illustrative purposes. 

The class meets Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings. Registration was 
made the first week in October. Candi- 
dates with credentials of two years’ work 
in high school English, and employes bring- 
ing commendatory letters from bookstores 
and libraries, were exempt from the en- 
trance examination. After October ad- 
missions will be made only to fill vacan- 
cies in classes. 

Following is the schedule of instruction 
in the course: 

First Term, October-December (12 weeks) 

7 :30 to 8:30, Monday.—Classification, Alpha- 
beting. 

8:30 to 9:30, Monday.—Reference Work 
(000). 

7:30 to 8:30, Tuesday.—Book listing: Four 
Dewey Classes—Philosophy (100), Religion 
(200), Sociology (300), Philology (400). 

8:30 to 9:30, Tuesday.—Literature (800) ; 
Essays, Biography. 

7 :30 to 8:30, Wednesday.—Book Listing con- 
tinued. 

8:30 to 9:30, Wednesday.—Fiction, Juveniles. 

Second Term, January-March (12 weeks) 

7:30 to &:30, Monday.—Cataloging, Classi- 
fication schemes for special libraries. 

8:30 to 9:30, Monday—Magazines, Publish- 
ing Houses, Out-of-print books, Literature 
(800); Poetry, Drama. 

7:30 to 8:30, Tuesday.—Book Listing— 
Science (500), Useful Arts (600), Fine Arts 
(700), History (900). 

8:30 to 9:30, Tuesday.—Literature (800); 
Poetry, Drama. 

7:30 to 8:30, Wednesday—Book Listing 
continued. 

8:30 to 9:30, Wednesday.—Fiction, Juveniles. 

Among the special speakers for the 
Wednesday evenings will be Mr. Henkeis, 
on book auctions; Mr. Stuart, of Leary’s, 
on second-hand books; Mr. Rosenbach on 
rare books; Miss Dow, of the School of 
Industrial Art, on bookbinding; Mr. T. 
Wilson Hedley, of the Mercantile Library, 
on library work, and various publishers, 
not yet named, on the publishing side. One 
evening will also be given up to the Double- 
day, Page pictures on the “Making of a 
book.” 

Last year a class of fifty took the course, 
and a still larger number was expected to 
enroll this year. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM IN LIBRARY 
APPOINTMENTS 


At the meeting of the New York Library 
Association at Richfield Springs in Septem- 
ber of this year, the committee on the merit 
system in library appointments, thru its 
chairman, William R. Eastman, made the 
following report :* 

The committee on the merit system as 
applied to appointments for library service, 
reports that, in order to ascertain existing 
facts and to learn the views of librarians 
who have occasion to deal with this subject, 
a series of fourteen questions was prepared 
and sent to sixty of the larger libraries 
within the state and to six library com- 
missions and to six libraries prominent in 
other states. Replies were received from 
53, of which 42 were from within the 
state. The committee is greatly indebted 
to all these correspondents for their ready 
response and their discriminating and help- 
ful suggestions. 

Seventeen of these libraries hold exam- 
inations as a basis of appointment. In six 
libraries of the state and three without the 
state, such examinations were held by the 
Civil Service Commission, and their testi- 
mony is that, in spite of some vexatious 
complications, they find the local commis- 
sioners quite willing to co-operate in trying 
to secure results as satisfactory as the law 
will permit. The best course for these 
libraries evidently is to take the commis- 
sioners into their confidence. 

Six other libraries in the state, while 
not required by law to do so, examine un- 
trained applicants because they find it the 
best way under their conditions. These are 
the libraries with branches requiring a con- 
siderable number of workers. Each has its 
own system under control of the directors 
and the librarian. 

Of those consulted outside the state, the 
State Library of California, the Library 
Extension Commission of Illinois, and the 
Chicago Public Library are under the law of 
civil service, the Des Moines Public Li- 
brary holds its own examinations, and 
those at Denver, Springfield, Massachu- 


*By vote of the association the general features 
of the report were approved and the subject was 
referred to a new committee to report at the next 
annual meeting. 
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setts and St. Louis, hold examinations only 
for admission to their training classes. 
Seattle has no written examinations, but 
acts upon testimonials and records of ex- 
perience. 

The remaining 36 libraries report that 
they hold no examinations for appointment. 
This evidently means no written papers and 
no system of marks. And yet, in almost 
every instance, some provision is made for 
a demonstration of fitness. The idea of 
probation is expressed in various terms 
such as “known fitness,” “personal investi- 
ration,” “careful consideration of qualifi- 
cations and experience,” “after six months 
service without pay,” “four months record 
of efficiency,” “apprenticeship of several 
months unsalaried,” “probation for varying 
terms according to ability shown.” Some 
limit appointments to “high school grad- 
uates,” “from among our apprentices,” and 
even to “library school graduates.” Such 
expressions show that candidates are exam- 
ined and pretty effectually examined. One 
item of information which is of vital im- 
portance is unfortunately lacking in com- 
pleteness. Only two or three tell us how 
the chief librarian is chosen. We are left 
to assume that the appointing board acted 
without help from the law or examination, 
We learn that the trustees of one of the 
large civil service libraries chose their 
librarian and that then “he complied with 
the necessary formalities.” 

The number of libraries in New York, 
on the Regents registered list of a year 
ago, is 559. About 27 of these are not free 
for circulation and 107 are branches. De- 
ducting these there are 425 free library 
organizations. There are a few more 
which are not on the Regents list. The 
examples are at Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
Batavia, Ithaca, Cooperstown, Sag Harbor 
and Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. These 
bring the number up to at least 432. Of 
all these, five only are bound by the civil 
service law, six give examinations of their 
own, and 30 libraries, reporting that they 
hold no examinations, nevertheless take 
measures to ascertain fitness and some of 
them prescribe prolonged test of service 
as preliminary to appointment. But there 
remain at least 390 from whom we have no 
reports. Most of them are the small libra- 
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ries where an assistant is unknown. Evi- 
dently they can have no examinations. It 
seemed hardly worth while to ask the libra- 
rian how her own appointment was re- 
ceived. The trustees are presumed to have 
done their best under the conditions, 
with the salaries they were able to offer or 
the voluntary service they were able to ob- 
tain. Such are the facts and here we ask 
the question: Is it possible that our libraries, 
and particularly these one-librarian libra- 
ries, could serve the people better if there 
were some way by which a librarian for 
such a place might be tested: kindly, 
judiciously, tested before definitely assum- 
ing the responsibility of public service? 
The seven remaining questions call for 
opinions. Twenty-one libraries are will- 
ing to appoint assistants without ex- 
aminations. Ten think examinations im- 
portant; five are in doubt and five make 
no reply. Seven are in favor of a uniform 
system; twelve are opposed and seven are 
in doubt. As to a state system to super- 
sede the law of civil service, eight are in 
favor, four undecided and eleven opposed, 
and we may add, rather strongly opposed. 
As to including present established sys- 
tems, three are in favor, four in doubt, and 
five opposed. As to conductors of exami- 
nations, ten would leave it to the state or 
the Regents, two advise an expert board, 
two the trustees and three the librarian. 
Question 13 asks for opinions regarding 
a state certificate system, corresponding to 
that for teachers, requiring every librarian 
or assistant in a tax-supported or tax-aided 
public library to hold a certificate of fitness 
for the grade of work to be done. Here 
we touch the most important point in the 
whole inquiry. There is an evident distrust 
of civil service methods and _ written 
examinations and of those things which a 
certificate is supposed to show. Of replies 
received, ten are in favor of a system of 
certificates, twelve are opposed, and twelve 
are in doubt. Strong reasons are given on 
both sides. In favor, it is said that a certif- 
icate plan would raise the standard of 
service, and, incidentally, should advance 
the rate of compensation. But another calls 
it “too technical” and one even styles it “a 
death-blow to the small library.” All insist, 
very properly, that any successful system 
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must be adapted to the conditions and that 
there is a doubt whether a certificate system 
can be so adapted, least of all, a uniform 
system. All admit that qualifications are 
essential. The puzzle is, how to find out 
qualifications and to find out in time. 

We have, in the replies before us, many 
suggestions well worth thinking about, such 
as: “Our eligible list is based on prelim- 
inary training of apprentices and substi- 
tutes”; another, “Our training class serve 
six months without pay, and six months 
with pay.” These apply, of course, to as- 
sistants in a large library. We quote a 
list of requirements: “A_ high school 
education, a pleasant personality, common 
sense, a fairly good knowledge of books, 
willingness to work and to learn. Would 
you grant a certificate for that?” Indeed, 
why not? Another writes, “ ‘Library fit- 
ness’ means so much that cannot be proved 
by a written examination. I judge by per- 
sonality, home training and good manners 
as well as education. I want my assistants 
to know many things that no certificate 
could guarantee. I vastly prefer my system 
of probation.” The word “personality” ap- 
pears again and again as of equal account 
with any examination. Systems are re- 
guarded as useless. Training under a 
trained librarian is counted the best re- 
liance. One says, “Examinations should be 
personal, first ; practical, second ; theoretical, 
third. Many people who pass with high 
marks . . . are often of little use in 
a business way requiring common sense, a 
level head, tact, ability to meet people, etc.” 

In the choice of assistants, there can be 
little question that the sober judgment of 
good librarians, who thoroly appreciate 
their work, can be accepted as the best safe- 
guard for the public and that the training 
received from the trained and approved 
superior, when it is tried again by proba- 
tion, is the best reliance for choosing library 
workers of all grades. But the larger 
problem is that of the 390 libraries which 
have no assistant. How can the public 
know that each of them has a competent 
librarian ? 

The facts and opinions before us offer 
a broad basis for discussion. On some 
points we shall easily agree. The public 
library is a public institution. It exists 
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for the public good and the interests of the 
public in it are above those of any individ- 
ual. If the library is supported or aided 
by public tax, the public have a right to the 
assurance that the money is used to the best 
possible public advantage. It cannot be so 
used by an incompetent librarian. This 
principle is not in debate. But what is com- 
petency and how can we discover it? A 
uniform standard of competency is objec- 
tionable to many because a person incom- 
petent in one place might be quite competent 
in another. This is very true, but it means 
only that competency cannot be judged 
upon any special grade of work to be 
done. Not only is the worth of the libra- 
rian to be estimated, but, at the same time, 
the library and the town must be measured, 
yes, and the salary or the lack of it. 

To find a guarantee against incom- 
petence, we have at present two lines 
of approach. Our main dependence is and 
must be upon the good judgment of the local 
library board. One of our correspondents, 
stating his opinion that our libraries are 
not yet in the least danger from the spoils 
system, against which the civil service 
laws were intended to raise a barrier, sug- 
gests that, if competitive examinations are 
set up as a protection against political 
pressure and graft, they should be used 
solely to examine the trustees. We need, 
first of all, to find in our library boards 
a high sense of public obligation and an 
intelligent appreciation of librarianship. 
This implies that no appointment should 
ever be made as an act of favor or charity 
or in response to any political or social in- 
fluence. Trustees have been known to sin 
against the public out of a mistaken impulse 
of what they took for benevolence. In a 
far western state, not long ago, a state 
library bill was pending in the legislature. 
A member offered to amend by inserting 
the name of the librarian and he explained 
his object by adding, “He is a cripple and 
he needs it,” and they all voted him in. 
But this was not fair to the public. A 
serious difficulty, however, with which most 
trustees have to contend is the lack of 


funds with which to secure the best service. 
They cannot, or think they cannot, pay the 
The real difficulty lies farther 


price of it. 
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back. They do not understand how much 
it will be worth to any community, large 
or small, to have a librarian who can 
make the library a social force as every 
library ought to be. If they did know that 
they would somehow bring it about that 
funds should be no longer lacking. This 
consideration points to a campaign of edu- 
cation to impress upon all alike the true 
meaning of our work, which, when under- 
stood, would bring the real remedy for in- 
competence. But, always, we must depend 
upon our local trustees. 

The other line of approach to our desired 
object lies thru our state department of ed- 
ucation. Under the Education law, the Re- 
gents are in a position of authority and 
responsibility in this very thing. Three pro- 
visions of the law have a bearing upon it: 
1. Every library corporation must send an 
annual report answering such questions 
about their organization and work as the 
Regents think it wise to ask. 2. Any free 
library, privately controlled, re- 
ceive public money, when registered by the 
Regents as maintaining a proper library 
standard. 3. Library money from the state 
is to be distributed by the Regents “ac- 
cording to their rules.” In the rules we 
find that this money can be given only to 
a library registered as maintaining a proper 
library standard. And this has the force 
of a general law in view of the fact that 
at present almost every free library in the 
state is so registered and has received the 
state’s money to bind the bargain. 

Upon the point before us, the Regents 
rule simply requires that a library shall be 
in charge of a “competent attendant.” It 
says not a word about any method of as- 
certaining competence, but competence 
there must be and the Regents obviously 
have not only the power but a plain duty 
to be satisfied about this in such ways as 
they may deem wise and expedient. They 
are custodians of the bounty of the state, 
and cannot allow it to be misspent. Practi- 
cally the matter has been left to the judg- 
ment of the inspector and his assistants. 
But the power to institute a more serious 
investigation requires no new legislation. 
It is already in the hands of the Regents, 
the honor of our 
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profession, and zealous for better libraries, 
have any appeal to make it must go to the 
Regents and not to the legislature. 

Now, what can the Regents do? Perhaps 
they might conduct competitive examina- 
tions, but this they never have done for the 
schools and we do not want them. The 
practice is to issue certificates of success in 
written examinations. These are given to 
pupils as a condition of advancement and 
to teachers as a condition of employment 
and the employer can choose freely among 
those who hold them. Do we want such 
pass cards for librarians? 

There would be advantages. The certifi- 
cates might show preparatory education, 
acquaintance with books and some element- 
ary knowledge of fibrary methods. The 
service proposed might be more highly 
esteemed by the public and by the candidate. 
It would mean more and might receive bet- 
ter compensation. All these things are 
good. But libraries differ widely in size, 
character and income; in town and people. 
A careful grading of service would be 
necessary and many grades. There would be 
the library of 500 books or less as well as 
those of 5000 and more. Some would be 
open every day and all day; others only 
three hours in the week, and the salary 
might be $50 a year; some would be in 
charge of volunteers and pay nothing at all 
and it would not be strange if the unpaid 
service was superior to the other. 

It may be a question whether the state 
can properly make requirements upon such 
libraries. And there would remain the 
written examinations, which may be well 
enought in their place in school and col- 
lege and library school, but which we do 
not like in our libraries because they tell 
us less than half of what we want to 
know. 

But, before reaching a decision, let us 
see what the state has done to help libra- 
rians to train themselves to real efficiency. 
First, there is the library school with a 
one or two years course under skilled 
teachers in the environment of a great 

library. Then, the summer school with two 
courses of three weeks each, open without 
cost to any one in New York holding a 
library appointment. These give certificates. 
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Then, there is the correspondence and visi- 
tation of the Extension Division, freely of- 
fering advice and instruction on every hand 
and holding out most cordial encourage- 
ment to the new librarian unused to the 
task. This personal touch of the visitor, 
and especially, when reinforced by the long- 
er tarrying and actual co-operation of the 
organizer, is planned and expressly adapted 
to aid the librarian in the exact conditions 
that confront and perplex her. Then, 
there are the opportunities of this asso- 
ciation and of the library “institutes” in 
which the association and the state de- 
partment work together in about thirty 
meetings a year, so distributed over the 
state that there is no library, however 
remote and small, which cannot find at 
least one institute close at hand to which 
it may send its librarian for companionship 
and quickening. Any librarian from any- 
where can go if so inclined, and if, in 
any instance a librarian is not inclined, may 
not this arouse misgivings as to the spirit 
and quality of that particular library ser- 
vice? We might mention also the quar- 
terly library bulletin of the state depart- 
ment which so admirably presents as in a 
mirror the current movement of New York 
libraries, and to crown all, the state gifts 
of money to buy books. Now, it is not neces- 
sary for every librarian to be trained in 
the library school, nor even in the summer 
school tho there might be great advan- 
tage in it, but, in view of all that has been 
done for any and every willing librarian, 
the state is entitled to a response and ought 
to discover some evidence of a disposition 
on the part of the librarian to do some 
definite thing to advance her own larger ef- 
ficiency. 

Since we find that service is the ad- 
mitted test of quality and that observation 
gives the clearest evidence of fitness, this 
committee, in order to give point to their 
conclusions, has undertaken to devise a 
plan for appointments, which it hereby of- 
fers. Leaving out all written examinations, 
it would place all appointments on a basis 
of probation. Contrary to the usual rule, 
it puts appointment first and a certificate to 
come afterward when it has been earned. 
In this plan the State Department is given 
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a large and decisive part because, while the 
good librarian may properly say, “I vastly 
prefer my own system of probation,” it 
cannot be forgotten that all librarians are 
not equally good and that the state is con- 
cerned for them all. The following tenta- 
tive plan, expressed in the form of Regents 
rules, is therefore submitted to your judg- 
ment and revision: 


RULES SUGGESTED FOR APPOINTMENT FOR LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

1. The Regents shall keep a list of all per- 
sons hereafter appointed or promoted for 
library service in registered libraries. This 
list shall show for each appointee, the 
following items: Name, residence, date 
of birth, education, training, extent of 
library experience, kind of service expected, 
date of appointment and salary to be paid. 
It shall also include a statement of creden- 
tials, references and other evidence of fitness. 

2. Every board of trustees in a registered 
library, after making an appointment or 
promotion of any person for library service, 
shall immediately report their action to the 
Regents’ office, furnishing the items named 
above and, if the appointment or promotion 
is approved, the Regents shall issue to each 
appointee a certificate, which shall entitle the 
holder named therein to do the work and 
receive the salary of the grade specified. But 
no assistant shall receive an absolute certifi- 
cate on less than six months of library ex- 
perience and no chief or sole librarian on less 
than one year’s experience in that library or 
elsewhere. If, for any cause, the Regents are 
not satisfied to issue an absolute certificate 
the appointee concerned may be either 
rejected or placed on probation for a time 
fixed by the Regents, in which case a pro- 
visional certificate may be given. 

3. When appointments are made of persons 
whose library experience or qualifications 
have not been found sufficient, such appoint- 
ments, when not rejected, shall be placed on 
the list as made “on probation” for the time 
needed to meet the requirements of the pre- 
ceding rule, and for that time, but no longer, 
salaries may be paid without an absolute cer- 
tificate in the discretion of the appointing 
board. 

4. When appointments are made “on proba- 
tion,” it shall be the special duty of the Ex- 
tension Division, by advice, correspondence 
and visitation, to extend all reasonable aid 
to such appointees in the discharge of their 
duties and to call their attention to the facili- 
ties provided for library training by the state 
or otherwise, and, when the time of probation 
is ended, this division shall report to the Re- 
gents an estimate based upon careful inquiry 
and observation, of the qualifications of each 
of such employes for continued service. 
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According to the above plan, every ap- 
pointee not rejected, would be on probation 
till the desired certificate is issued. With 
the appointment of trained assistants by 
libraries of recognized standing there would 
be little or no delay in receiving certifi- 
cates. The results of written examinations 
elsewhere would be included under the head 
of “credentials.” Large libraries would 
continue their present system of tests, if 
they so wish, reporting results, but the plan 
relies upon intelligent and expert observa- 
tion as to personality and fitness. It puts 
responsibility too upon the Extension Divi- 
sion, where much of it belongs. It follows 
the lines of probation. 

The Regents have the right to carry 
out such a plan under the full sanction of 
law. No legislation is required except, pos- 
sibly, to remove five or six libraries at the 
outside from the operation of the civil ser- 
vice law, and that step need not be taken 
if the libraries concerned do not wish it. 
The plan will not interfere with present 
conditions. For the great libraries, the task 
of reporting to Albany would be slight, and, 
we believe, would be readily undertaken 
if they are satisfied that it will be for the 
good of the whole body. 

If this association can agree upon such 
a plan, or any other, the only action re- 
quired should be to approve it and appoint 
a committee to confer with the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Board of Re- 
gents, and there they would meet the most 
cordial, impartial and sympathetic hearing 
from men who have at heart the highest 
educational interests of the state. 


A NEW PLAN PROPOSED FOR 
BOOKSELLING TO LIBRARIES 


One of the leading publishers has come 
forward with a plan for handling the 
library trade, by which each library would 
deal with the publisher direct, and a to 
per cent. commission would be allowed the 
local dealer. The plan does not receive any 
support from members of the American 
f0oksellers’ Association, according to the 
Bulletin of that organization. 

In summing up the booksellers’ feeling 
plan, the Publishers’ 


toward the new 
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Weekly says: “There are many booksellers 
who have almost or entirely abandoned 
library business, because of the activities 
of jobbers and library supply houses; yet 
none of these wish to get back by the pub- 
lisher to library direct route, or if they 
do, they have not responded to the request 
of the American Booksellers’ Association 
for opinions. On the other hand, opposi- 
tion to the idea has been frankly expressed. 
A very general objection that has been 
made is that while the publisher in ques- 
tion no doubt would continue his plan of 
allowing the local dealers the 10 per cent. 
commission there could be no guarantee 
that other publishers would follow his 
example. The fatal weak spot lies here: 
under a direct publisher to library plan, 
the bookseller would render no service and 
therefore would not be entitled to any com- 
pensation, and in the long run he would 
not receive that which he had not earned.” 

What attitude the librarians take toward 
the proposed plan is still undetermined. 
While librarians may endorse, in theory, 
the idea that they should buy their books 
thru local dealers, in actual practice they 
find that in many cases the local dealer is 
unable to give either the prompt service 
or the generous discount that the large 
jobber can offer. As a result, the canny 
librarian, who must stretch his book fund 
to the last possible limit, forswears his 
altruistic theories for the tangible benefits 
of the immediate bargain. Whether the 
proposed arrangement of direct dealing 
with all publishers could be worked out in 
a practicable manner, and one which would 
be advantageous alike to publisher, book- 
seller, and librarian, is open to considerable 
question. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Tue first complete year of war, accord- 
ing to the 1915 report of G. F. Barwick, 
keeper of printed books in the British Mu- 
seum, showed a reduction in the num- 
ber of visitors to the Museum as com- 
pared with the exceptionally high figures 
of 1913 and the first seven months of i914. 
The absence of Continental and American 
visitors was responsible for a reduction in 
the attendance; but, on the other hand, the 
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use of the Museum by the English people 
themselves was more than fully maintained. 
The total number of visits for the year 
1915 was 733,091, which is a figure slightly 
in advance of the total for 1911 and slightly 
below those for 1910 and 1912, all of which 
were years in which London enjoyed a 
normal influx of foreign visitors. 

The only publications of the year were 
works which had been in hand before the 
outbreak of the war and which it was more 
economical to complete and issue than to 
suspend. The suspension in April, 1915, of 
the purchase-grant (with the exception of 
a sum devoted to the purchase of foreign 
books and periodicals for the library), 
greatly affected the accessions, tho, since 
several outstanding purchases were com- 
pleted, the full falling off was not visible in 
1915. Reductions of the staff continued 
thruout the year; 99 members of the 
Bloomsbury staff, and 52 from the Natural 
History Museum went on military service ; 
38 from Bloomsbury and 12 from the Na- 
tural History Museum were attested under 
the Derby scheme, and 33 were rejected as 
medically unfit. 

The accessions during 1915 _ included 
26,351 complete volumes and pamphlets, 
61,538 parts or volumes of serial publica- 
tions and of works in progress, 84 atlases, 
98 parts of atlases, 6760 maps, 10,720 mu- 
sical publications, numbers of 3586 news- 
papers, and 5431 miscellaneous articles. 

During the year 42,663 titles were writ- 
ten for the General Catalog and for the 
catalogs of maps and music; 29,176 titles 
and index slips for the General Catalog, 
2495 for the map catalog and 2330 for the 
music catalog were printed. For each of 
the three copies of the General Catalog, 
29,092 title slips and index-slips were in- 
corporated making it necessary to re-ar- 
range 45,627 title-slips and index-slips in 
each copy and to add to each copy 621 
new leaves. 

The number of volumes and sets of 
pamphlets sent to be bound was 19,344, 
which were returned in 11,724 volumes. 
In addition, 735 volumes were repaired in 
binders’ shops, 4006 volumes were repaired 
in the library, 9089 were cleaned and pol- 
ished and 4597 volumes of reports, parts of 
periodicals, etc., were put in light binding. 
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The number of volumes exclusive of 
those on open shelves which were sup- 
plied to readers during the year was 1,243,- 
333, and the number of readers 178,410, 
giving an average of 588 daily. 


TRIBUTES TO MISS PLUMMER 


FRoM one organization after another 
come tributes to the memory of Miss 
Plummer. The New York Library Club, 
with the participation of the New York 
Public Library and Library School, the 
American Library Association, and the 
New York Library Association, have 
called a meeting to honor the memory of 
Mary Wright Plummer, late principal of 
the New York Library School and ex- 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in the Stuart Room of the New 
York Public Library, Fifth avenue and 
42nd street, on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 16, 1916, at eight o’clock. Dr. Hill will 
preside, and as president of the New York 
Library Club he is expected to speak on 
behalf of that organization. While all ar- 
rangements for the other speakers have not 
been completed, it is hoped to have the 
American Library Association represented 
by President Brown and R. R. Bowker; the 
New York State Library Association by 
President Stevens or Mr. Hopper. Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore will speak on Miss 
Plummer’s relations with the New York 
Public Library, and Mrs. Caroline Weeks 
Barrett on her relations with Pratt Insti- 
tute. Robert Welsh, dramatic critic of the 
New York Evening Telegram, has been 
asked to read some of Miss Plummer’s 
verse, and other speakers may be added to 
the program later. 

In the Pratt Institute Students’ Bulletin 
for Sept. 29, Mrs. Caroline W. Barrett, 
who was a close personal friend of Miss 
Plummer’s and her associate for many 
years at Pratt, paid tribute to Miss Plum- 
mer’s unusual personality. 

“The opening days of the Institute year,” 
writes Mrs. Barrett, “have been saddened 
by the death of Miss Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, our former Librarian and Director 
of the School of Library Science. Miss 
Plummer came to the Institute twenty-six 
years ago to be Miss Healy’s assistant and, 
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after Miss Healy's marriage in 1896, as- 
sumed full charge of both the Library and 
the Library School. She left the Insti- 
tute in IgII to organize and direct the Li- 
brary School in connection with the New 
York Public Library, and continued her 
work there up to the time of her death. 
The daily papers have given due recogni- 
tion to Miss Plummer’s scholarship and 
standing in her profession, have enumer- 
ated the many positions of honor that she 
was called upon to fill, and have praised 
her published writings. It is possible, 
therefore, for us to confine our comment 
at this time to a more intimate apprecia- 
tion of her personality. 

“Miss Plummer had all of the sterner 
virtues. She came of a race of pioneers 
—men and women who dared to think and 
who went out into the West where they 
could think and act without the limitations 
imposed by an older civilization. From 
these brave adventurers she inherited her 
courage and independence. They were 
members of the Society of Friends and, 
like them, she recognized no authority but 
the ‘inner light.’ To that vision she was 
absolutely faithful and while in her 
standards of right and wrong she might 
differ from those about her, they were her 
standards and as such must be lived up to 
at any cost. In almost startling contrast 
to her uncompromising sturdiness was her 
exquisite graciousness and charm. She 
had an unerring instinct for all that was 
beautiful and her first-hand appreciation 
of works of art, music and literature was 
so rich and wonderful that it seemed to 
add something to the masterpieces of 
genius. There was about her an old-world 
flavor. She belonged to the storied past, 
but so simply and lightly did she carry 
her scholarship that few suspected her 
learning and most were quite unconscious 
of the fact that to know her was a liberal 
education. It was in conversation that she 
excelled, and it was a rare opportunity to 
listen to the perfect English in which she 
habitually expressed herself. She was an 
inspiring teacher. Like a mountain climber 
who gets first the vision of the summit, she 
cheered on the strugglers that followed 
her afar. 
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“The life of institutions is enriched by 
such personalities and we are glad to be- 
lieve that into the warp and woof of our 
corporate life she has put some of her 
courage and integrity and some of her 
charm. Let us strive to be faithful to the 
vision she was permitted to show us.” 

The faculty of the University of Illinois 
Library School, at a called meeting, adopted 
the following minute: 

This Faculty has learned with regret of the 
death of Miss Mary Wright Plummer, prin- 
cipal of the Library School of the New York 
Public Library. The void which Miss Plum- 
mer’s removal causes, cannot easily be 
measured or filled. The library profession 
which counted her among its ablest members, 
the two schools who claimed her as their 
inspiring leader, the’ association to whose in- 
terests her last efforts were devoted, are 
united in their grief at her loss. 

The faculty of the University of Illinois 
Library School takes therefore this oppor- 
tunity of expressing its profound regret at 
the word which has come to it. Its sympa- 
thies are extended to the faculties and stu- 
dents of Pratt Institute Library School and 
the Library School of the New York Public 
Library, who have lost an incomparable leader ; 
to the men and women of the library profes- 
sion who will miss an able colleague, and 
chiefly to the members of Miss Plummer’s im- 
mediate family, whose loss is beyond expres- 
sion. 

MARTHA THORNE WHEELER 

Arter an illness of about four years’ 
duration, Miss Martha Thorne Wheeler 
died September 3. For 25 years her in- 
terests and activities centered in the New 
York State Library and Library School. 
In 1891 on the completion of the two years’ 
course in the school, she received an honor 
diploma. Between this date and the sum- 
mer of 1913, when continued ill health com- 
pelled her to resign from the library staff, 
she filled most admirably several important 
positions. She was indexer 1891-93, a 
member of the book board 1893-1913, an- 
notator for the same period, editor of “Best 
books” from its first issue in 1895, instruc- 
tor in indexing in the Library School from 
1895, sub-librarian in book selection and 
annotation 1905-1913. In 1905, when Mrs. 
Salome Cutler Fairchild severed her con- 
nection with the school, Miss Wheeler was 
appointed to succeed her as instructor in 
the two years’ course in book selection. 
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Her practical experience in this field, her 
personal interest in young people and her 
“infinite capacity for taking pains” made 
this appointment a very fitting and accept- 
able one. Her position as instructor in 
this course only terminated with her with- 
drawal from the library. 

The undermining of Miss Wheeler's 
health may be traced to the Capitol fire 
of March, 1911, which tested the endurance 
of all the members of the State Library 
staff who held positions of responsibility. 
Her work of years in the shape of a com- 
prehensive file of annotations, reference 
material, school lectures, and other manu- 
scripts, was destroyed in a night. Char- 
acteristically she rallied all of her forces, 
and with slight working materials but tre- 
mendous pluck, she continued and com- 
pleted her instruction in the two book selec- 
tion courses, carried on her regular de- 
partmental duties and issued as usual the 
annual list of “Best books.”” However the 
shock of the fire, the constant overtaxing 
entailed in teaching and working without 
tools and outside resources, the task of re- 
writing lectures, and the crowded and un- 
hygenic conditions under which the staff 
was obliged to work, induced the painful 
and lingering illness which led to her 
death. 

Her many duties in the library and school 
left her little time for authorship. Help- 
ful book lists and book reviews were pre- 
pared regularly for New York Libraries, 
but her most important publication is the 
valuable pamphlet “Indexing” issued by The 
New York State Library in 1905, and re- 
vised and reprinted in 1913. In recom- 
mending to the State Commissioner of 
Education the printing of the new edition, 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the State Li- 
brary, wrote: “The bulletin has been out 
of print for several years and a consider- 
able demand for it persists. That the 
publications of the Education Department 
are by common consent so well indexed 
and that expert indexers trained in the 
Education Department are in such demand 
in other state departments is due to the 
instruction in this subject given in the 
State Library School and based upon the 
pamphlet presented herewith.” A chapter 
on the province and purpose of the Sun- 
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day school library written by Miss Wheeler 
is included in Miss Elizabeth Foote’s book 
“The librarian of the Sunday school.” 
Indeed it is to Miss Wheeler’s interest in 
the Sunday school library that the Em- 
manuel Baptist Sunday School of Albany 
owes the satisfaction of having one of the 
best selected libraries of the kind. Its cata- 
log has been in wide demand thruout the 
country. 

Her largest legacy is intangible but vital 
nevertheless, the influence of a kind, gra- 
cious, strong personality, very much alive 
to life and its possibilities. A steady, con- 
scientious and untiring worker, she never 
forgot to be human, and even during her 
years of invalidism her keen interest in 
the library, the school and her friends 
never flagged. Her students in the school 
and the assistants on her staff testify to 
her great capacity for friendship, her sym- 
pathy, her constancy, and her high ideals 
both for herself and for them. She was 
a woman of balance, breadth and vision. 
Those who studied under her or who 
worked with her, some of whom have only 
realized their own capabilities thru her 
confidence and encouragement, count this 
association a privilege of lasting personal 
value. M. E. 
SOME STATISTICS OF LIBRARY 

EXPENSES 

Anatysis of the United States Census 
Bureau financial statistics of cities for 1915, 
just published, shows the following com- 
parison between general departmental ex- 
penses in 146 cities of more than 30,000 
population for specified years from 1903 to 
1915, inclusive, and library expenses for 
the same years: 


Annual increase General exp’s Library exp’s. 
1905 Over 1903 0.5 2.11 
1907 20.6 20.12 
1909” =1907 10.8 25.11 
1911 1909 11.2 4-85 
1913 «1911 9.7 7.40 
191s 1913 10.4 11.83 


There was an average annual increase in 
General expenses of 11.9 per cent. as com- 
ith an average annual increase in 

of 10.2 per cent. 
expenditures of 204 cities for libra- 
ries in 1918 constituted 1.3 per cent. of the 
total expenditures of general departments; 
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among cities of over 500,000, 1.2 per cent.; 
among cities of from 300,000 to 500,000, 
1.3 per cent.; among cities of from 100,000 
to 300,000, 1.4 per cent.; among cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000, 1.3 per cent., and 
among cities of from 30,000 to 50,000, 1.5 
per cent. 

The average per capita expenditure for 
libraries was 24 cents; among cities of over 
500,000 population, 27 cents, the highest 
being in Boston, 57 cents, the lowest in Chi- 
cago, 15 cents; among cities of from 300,- 
000 to 500,000, 29 cents, the highest in Seat- 
tle, 55 cents, the lowest in New Orleans, 10 
cents; among cities of from 100,000 to 300,- 
000, 22 cents, the highest being in Spring- 
field, Mass., 65 cents, the lowest in Rich- 
mond, Va., I cent; among cities of from 
50,000 to 100,000, 17 cents, the highest be- 
ing in Somerville, Mass., 54 cents, the low- 
est in Wichita, Kan., 3 cents; among cities 
of from 30,000 to 50,000, 20 cents, the 
highest being in Newton, Mass., 77 cents, 
the lowest, Augusta, Ga., and Shreveport, 


La., I cent. W. Dawson Jounston. 


MAKING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
A MOTION picture film showing the many 
processes that go to the making of a book 
or magazine has been prepared by Double- 
day, Page & Company of Garden City, 
N. Y., and they will be glad to lend it to 
churches, libraries, schools or any other 
organizations for educational display. 

This film (two 12-inch reels, about 2500 
feet) takes 40 to 45 minutes to show. It 
is divided into two parts. 

The making of a book—shows all the 
processes of book making, from the arrival 
of the author with manuscript to the pur- 
chase of the completed book at a book shop 
and the customer reading it at home. Also 
typical scenes in the gardens of the Coun- 
try Life Press, Garden City, N. Y., illus- 
trating some of the activities and amuse- 
ments of the employes. ‘ 

2. Making magazines—shows scenes of 
editorial and manufacturing work on the 
magazines; wrapping and weighing maga- 
zines for the mails, U. S. post office in the 
Press, children playing on the lawn with 
John Martin, progressive proofs of the 
four-color process, etc., ete. 
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AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


Tue 26th annual meeting of the New 
York Library Association was held this 
year at Bloomfield’s Hotel in Richfield 
Springs, Sept. 11-16, and never was a more 
delightful “library week” enjoyed by the 
association. Perfect weather was the rule, 
with the one exception of Friday, when the 
flood-gates were opened, but even that 
downpour did not dampen the ardor of the 
fifty teachers who came over from Utica 
to attend the school library session in the 
afternoon. The committee on local arrange- 
ments was especially active in planning 
entertainment for leisure hours and in per- 
sonal attendance at the daily meetings, and 
their efforts, ably seconded by those of the 
hospitality committee of the association, 
combined to produce a feeling of cordiality 
and good cheer. 

At the close of the first session on Mon- 
day evening an informal reception was 
held in the hotel lobby, when members and 
friends of the association had an oppor- 
tunity to greet the officers and speakers. 
On Tuesday afternoon the _ Richfield 
Springs Board of Trade gave a motor trip 
to historic Cooperstown, and this was sup- 
plemented by an hour’s ride on beautiful 
Otsego Lake in a boat chartered for the 
party by Mr. Thomas R. Proctor, the “fairy 
god father” of the Richfield Springs Public 
Library. Wednesday evening was in joint 
charge of the committees on hospitality 
and local arrangements, and an interesting 
program was provided. Miss Louise Hinds 
of Richfield Springs convulsed her audi- 
ence with her dialect readings, which she 
gave in generous number, and she was fol- 
lowed by an all-star cast presenting the 

library play “Co-operation,” originally writ- 
ten by Helen Rex Keller of the Columbia 
School of Journalism Library. The play 
was expanded from the form in which it 
was given before the New York Library 
Club last spring, and the personal allusions, 
local hits, and clever use of library catch- 
words, to say nothing of the high quality 
of the acting, provoked much laughter. 
This part of the entertainment was fol- 
lowed by dancing, with music by the hotel 
orchestra. Thursday afternoon a charm- 
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ing informal reception and tea was given 
at the country club by the local committee, 
automobiles being available for the use of 
those who did not care to take the walk to 
the club house. Several motor parties also 
went on this afternoon to Henderson House 
for tea. Invitations from Library Bureau 
and the Remington Typewriter Company 
to visit their respective factories at Ilion, 
led to the organization for Friday morning 
of an automobile trip to Ilion by way of 
Ilion Gorge, but this was unfortunately 
prevented by the heavy rain which fell all 
day. The country around Richfield Springs 
is all beautiful and many unofficial walks 
and drives were planned and enjoyed by 
those who were exploring the region for 
the first time. 

Attendance on the opening day was 
smaller than in some previous years, but 
before the week had passed 271 names 
were recorded on the official register, a 
total which has been exceeded only twice 
in the history of the association—at New 
York City in 1911 and Niagara Falls in 
1912. The management at Bloomfield’s did 
everything possible for the comfort and 
pleasure of their guests, and their many 
courtesies were appreciated and will be 
long remembered. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

The first general meeting was held in 
the hotel ballroom Monday evening, with 
Mr. Walter, president of the association, in 
the chair. Hon. John D. Cary, of Rich- 
field Springs, who welcomed the librarians, 
told of the growth of the local library from 
an uncared-for collection of miscellaneous 
books in a single room to the present well- 
balanced collection in its own building. It 
was largely the efforts of Miss Winne, the 
present librarian, to make something use- 
ful out of the original collection, that 
aroused the interest of Thomas R. Proctor 
of Utica and led him to offer the present 
beautiful building to his native town. Mr. 
Proctor has also contributed liberally to the 
book fund of the library, and to its equip- 
ment. The library is the scene of many 
social entertainments for the community in 
the winter time, and its well-equipped 
kitchen and china closet (with “twelve 
dozen of everything” in beautiful china 
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bearing the library mark) make possible 
the serving of elaborate refreshments at 
these gatherings. On behalf of the asso- 
ciation Edward F. Stevens of Pratt Insti- 
tute, responded to Mr. Cary, and he was 
followed by Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Rob- 
inson, who talked on “What the library 
means to the small community.” Mrs. Rob- 
inson described the library in the nearby 
town of Jordanville, where Mrs. Bell, who 
is still librarian, started the library in her 
back room. From her example came the 
inspiration that moved Mr. Robinson, his 
wife and sister, to erect the present building 
as a memorial to Mr. Robinson’s parents. 
This library is a real center for the social 
life of the village, all sorts of gatherings, 
from boys’ clubs to church fairs, being held 
within its walls. Mrs. Robinson gave a 
cordial invitation to all present to visit the 
library and also to come on Thursday 
afternoon to her own home at Henderson 
House for tea. The formal program closed 
with the president’s address, “A rising or 
a setting sun?” which is printed in full 
in the front of this issue. 
TUESDAY'S MEETINGS 

Tuesday morning a business session was 
called at 9.30. The reports of the secretary 
and of the publicity committee were read 
and accepted, and committees on nomina- 
tions (Dr. F. P. Hill, chairman), resolu- 
tions (Miss M. L. Sutliff, chairman), and 
auditing (J. D. Ibbotson, Jr., chairman), 
were appointed. Mr. Ibbotson read the re- 
port of the committee on library institutes 
for the year, and this was accompanied by 
four recommendations: (1) That the asso- 
ciation appropriate $200 for library insti- 
tutes during the year, to be added to the 
$70 balance from the past year. By amend- 
ment $25 additional is to be spent in print- 
ing and distributing at institute meetings 
literature designed to increase interest and 
membership in the association. (2) That in 
libraries spending less than $100 a year 
for books, the state should pay the neces- 
sary expenses incident to the librarian’s at- 
tendance at the library institute for the dis- 
trict, and that in libraries spending $100 
for books, such expense, when borne by the 
library, should be reckoned as spent for 
books when figuring the amount of the state 
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grant to which the library is entitled. 
(3) That local committees should be ap- 
pointed to stimulate interest in and secure 
larger attendance at institute meetings. 
(4) That the name “library institute” 
should be changed to “local library con- 
ference.” This proposition caused consid- 
erable discussion and was finally referred 
back to the committee. The rest of the 
report was accepted and approved. 

Mr. Eastman read a report on library 
iegislation, which report will be expanded 
to include the last months of the year and 
will be printed as usual in the January 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. One of the most signi- 
ficant acts in this not very eventful year 
is the New York statute providing for the 
exemption from taxation of property held 
by libraries outside of cities, if the income 
is used for library support. 

The report of the committee on civil ser- 
vice, or as it preferred to be called, the 
“committee on the merit system,” was read 
by Mr. Yust. The full text is printed else- 
where in this number. The report was ac- 
cepted “with thanks,” and its discussion was 
deferred until the next day that there 
might be time for consideration of its 
recommendations. 

Following the business meeting, lrank- 
lin K. Mathiews, the chief librarian of the 
Boy Scouts, discussed the question “How 
far shall the nature and needs of boys de- 
termine book selection?’ Mr. Mathiews 
showed how the physical development of 
the boy influenced his moral and emotional 
nature. What the gymnasium is to the 
body, books must be to the mind, and the 
boy’s taste should be trained, not thwarted. 
With a keen insight into boy nature, Mr. 
Mathiews recognized and described the ap- 
peal which some of the numerous “series” 
make to the boys, and suggested titles and 
authors which could be used to replace 
them in the boy’s regard, ending with a 
description of what Good Book Week, Dec. 
4-9, is expected to accomplish. 

The last speaker of the morning was the 
Rev. J. V. Moldenhawer of Albany, who 
read from his own translations of Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales. Mr. Moldenhawer, him- 
self a Dane, showed by quotations from 
different translations how far some of them 
had gone from the spirit of the original. 
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Since many have come to us thru the 
German it is not to be wondered at that in 
the double translation they have lost some 
of their charm. He then read, in a most 
simple and delightful way, three of the 
tales. 

In the evening Miss Mary Eastwood, 
head of the book selection department of 
the New York State Library and editor 
of the “Best books” list, described the 
principles which govern the selection of 
books for this list, which is intended 
primarily as a help to the small libraries of 
the state. High priced books are some- 
times listed as suggestive for those who 
would give gifts to the library, while others 
are worth any price. Books known chiefly 
for literary style, and those valuable to 
the student only, are not included, since 
their appeal is so limited. For the rest, 
“best” is taken to mean “wholesome.” The 
annual publication of this list is justified 
as giving a proper perspective on the books 
of the year, and if succeeding issues are 
used as a checklist, they will be found a 
useful guide for building a well-rounded 
collection. 

Miss Margaret Jackson, editor of the 
Book Review Digest, speaking on the topic 
“Many men, many minds” urged the libra- 
rians to find out what the real interests 
of their readers are, and to try to meet 
them rather than to supply the books the 
librarian thinks they should find interest- 
ing. The co-operation of readers with 
special knowledge of certain subjects 
should be secured in selecting books on 
those subjects, and the sources of reliable 
reviews should be noted. Recreational and 
cultural reading should be chosen for all 
the community as well as the books bearing 
directly on its industrial interests, nowa- 
days so much advocated. 

In the discussion Mr. Seward of Bing- 
hamton, speaking on “The man and his 
book,” said the first thing for any librarian 
to do was to make a survey of his com- 
munity to ascertain what kind of people 
lived there and the industries and nation- 
alities they represented. Then he should 
get the technical catalogs that are per- 
tinent, have them readily accessible in a 
vertical file, and secure suggestions from 
technical men both in schools and in prac- 
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tical shop work on the books of value. 
In the absence of Miss Annie Carroll 
Moore, Miss Jacqueline Overton of the 
New York Public Library told how the 
compilation of the library’s list on “The 
Shakespeare festival” grew out of de- 
mands from people outside the library 
world for such a list, and how her own 
book on the life of Stevenson for boys 
and girls grew out of a distinct need for 
such a book within the library. A letter 
from Miss Moore was read, and the dis- 
cussion was continued by Mr. Paine, who 
felt the library was drawing too fine a 
point in choosing boys’ books. Dr. Bost- 
wick said more men should be interested 
in children’s work, and interest and initi- 
ative from the public, which is not now 
manifest, should be sought. In ten years’ 
time men will be working in the ‘youths’ 
department,” is Mr. Mathiews’ prophecy. 
He somewhat startled his hearers with the 
heretical query, “When standard books are 
worn out why should not some new books 
be purchased instead of replacing the 
books which were popular’ twenty-five 
years ago?” By special request Dr. Mol- 
denhawer closed the evening’s program 
with a reading of “The steadfast tin 


soldier.” 
WEDNESDAY S PROGRAM 

The first action Wednesday morning was 
the consideration of the following resolu- 
tions presented by the committee on the 
merit system: 

Resolved: 1. That this association recognize 
vital importance of ascertained fitness as a basis 
appointment for library service. 

2. It will welcome any plan that seems calcul: 
to secure such fitness in all libraries, but bel 
that a successful plan must give time for the 
of library experience in each instance under careful 
observation and will properly call for the co-operation 
of the local trustees with the state department of 
education. 

3. Inasmuch as a_ satisfactory plan cannot be 
hastily devised, considered, and adopted, it is ordered 
that the plan presented by the committee as the 
merit system, olen discussion, be referred to a new 
committee, to report at the next annual meeting, and 
that such committee be authorized, in their discre 
tion, to confer with the state department of education. 


After a short discussion in which Mr. 
Ibbotson, Mr. Eastman, Mr. Yust, and Dr. 
Hill took part, the recommendations were 
endorsed and ordered printed and sent to 
all libraries in the state. 

The first address of the morning was 
given by Dr. Moldenhawer, on “The right 
book for the right person.” He discussed 
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some individual books and authors with a 
mixture of whimsical humor and sound 
common sense that was delightful, and 
bewailed the manner in which so many 
good books are allowed to get out of print. 
The librarian that cannot on occasion be 
a dogmatist should not be a librarian. He 
must know absolutely about some books 
and be sure when to insist on their being 
read, his great ambition being to have his 
advice taken by certain people in the com- 
munity. He must be ready for disappoint- 
ment and discouragement, however, be- 
cause so many people have a perfectly im- 
possible taste in books—which fact Dr. 
Moldenhawer illustrated by a reading from 
one of Harold Bell Wright's books. 

Prof. Elmer William Smith of Colgate 
University pictured the librarian as “The 
keeper of the gate,” whose purpose should 
be, not more reading, but better reading. 
In its worst form the yellow press today 
is a plague of lies, robbing the nation of 
its virtue and its soul. If the papers are 
to continue to be the molders of public 
opinion, why not cut out from them the 
filthy stories, distorted facts and low pic- 
tures they now contain and give the people 
the decent things they do want? In the 
same way the charlatan in books should be 
eliminated. The more largely the library 
serves a great end the sooner it will be- 
come a power in the community, and the 
question will cease to be asked whether it 
is for the appreciative few or for the 
masses. 

The report of the treasurer, showing 
total receipts for the year were $767.35, 
disbursements $517.25, and balance on 
hand $250.10, was read and accepted, as 
was that of the auditing committee. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the library and the immigrant. The first 
speaker was George E. Dunham, editor 
of the Utica Press, who for several years 
has been conducting classes for men who 
are preparing for naturalization. The 
classes vary in size from 25 to 75 mem- 
bers, with from 11 to 17 nationalities, and 
Mr. Dunham spends twelve nights with 
each class. The men are those going for 
their last papers for citizenship, and the 
teaching they get is confined to such ele- 
mentary knowledge of American history 
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and civil government as they need for 
this specific purpose. Librarians can help 
in the “after-care” of these men, who find 
it hard to study alone, and are most ap- 
preciative of friendly advances. 

The second speaker was John Foster 
Carr, who spoke on “The immigrant—the 
nation’s need and the library's opportun- 
ity.” Mr. Carr prophesied a great influx 
of foreigners after the war, when widows 
and children, as well as men who are sick 
of war, will come pouring over. Since up 
to the present time the country has not been 
able to assimilate the immigrants already 
admitted, the need of some further prepara- 
tion for this coming immigration must be 
made. Of the 15,000,000 foreign-born in 
this country now, 4,000,000 are not citizens 
and 2,000,000 are illiterate. The immigrant 
in this country comes into the worst phase 
of America in the city slums, and to the 
foreigner who has lost the legal, social, and 
religious restraint of his home land, the 
freedom of America is likely to seem like 
license. We must show him also the better 
side of America, and the library is pecu- 
liarly able to interpret the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy to the foreign-born if it 
will only make the effort. 

In the discussion following, Mrs. De 
Gogorza told what the Brownsville Chil- 
dren’s branch is doing in Brooklyn. Miss 
Ernestine Rose described the work of the 
Seward Park branch of New York, and 
its work on the Lower East Side. Miss 
Mary E. Ehle told of her library gardens 
and clubs for the foreign children of 
Utica, and Miss Anna G. Hall of the Endi- 
cott Public Library showed how she solved 
the problem of the foreigner in her small 
town. 

THE PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY 

Thursday morning group meetings for 
informal discussion of library topics were 
held at convenient places, with the follow- 
ing leaders: Book selection and reference 
work, Miss Eastwood; work with men, Mr. 
Seward; work with foreigners, Mr. Carr; 
college libraries, Mr. Ibbotson; cataloging, 
Miss Hitchler; children’s work, Miss Over- 
ton and Miss Du Bois; and book ordering, 
Miss E. M. Smith. 

The general session in the evening was 
opened by Mr. Wyer, who read the report 
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of the committee on libraries in institutions, 
concerned chiefly with prison libraries 
and the recently-printed list of books suited 
for their use. Miss Downey and Miss 
Kelso also described briefly some of their 
experiences in library work with jails and 
prisons. 

Two papers on the college library fol- 
lowed. Willard Austen of Cornell spoke 
on “Our great need,” which he believes to 
be a better knowledge of how to use the 
bibliographical tools provided in the mod- 
ern library, making accessible all its ma- 
terial. Self-helpfulness needs to be de- 
veloped, and the experience of finding 
one’s own material may be as valuable as 
the material itself. Miss Mudge, reference 
librarian of Columbia, spoke next on “The 
new student—how the public library can 
help toward the best use of the college 
library.” She told several anecdotes illus- 
trating the various types of new students 
who use the college library. The system 
of required reading necessitates a system 
of “reserves,” which the professor assigns, 
the librarian collects, and the student reads. 
This system gives little training in library 
use. The situation changes altogether 
when the student undertakes some research 
work. The professor assigns the subject 
but makes no suggestion as to books, and 
at once the student feels the need of guid- 
ance. In the use of the library the student 
is entitled to the same amount of instruc- 
tion as in any other class and the ability 
to use catalog and index and open shelves 
must be ensured. If the student can learn 
these things in his high school or public 
library his first year at college is less likely 
to be a failure. 

The evening closed with Mr. Carr's 
slides showing phases of work with immi- 
grants in all parts of the country, in libra- 
ries and out. 

FRIDAY'S FULL SCHEDULE 

Friday morning saw a delegation of fifty 
teachers and principals arrive from Utica, 
and as the rain forbade any outdoor recrea- 
tion an informal meeting was called in the 
ballroom. Mr. Carr spoke to the teachers 
on the immigrants’ need for more interest- 
ing and helpful instruction in the evening 
schools, where adult interest cannot long 
be held with childish primers. The rest 
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of the morning was occupied by the dialect 
stories and character sketches with which 
Miss Hinds entertained the audience. 

“The school library” was the general 
subject for the afternoon, and its import- 
ance in relation to every side of school 
work, was shown. The first paper on “Real 
types of school libraries,” written by Ran- 
dolph T. Congdon of the examinations and 
inspections division of the University of 
the State of New York, was read by Mr. 
Stevens. As Mr. Congdon goes about visit- 
ing the schools of the state he has a splen- 
did opportunity to know their libraries, 
and he found that they range from the 
haphazard collection of books in the super- 
intendent’s office to a central place in 
the school. An awakening in the high 
schools is now on its way, for the new 
pedagogy demands a change in library 
methods. Grade school libraries are just 
as important, and better selection, better 
housing and equipment, better knowledge 
of books and how to use them, must be 
provided before school libraries will be sat- 
isfactory. 

In the discussion of school library ad- 
ministration that followed, several took 
part. Miss Adeline B. Zachert, of Rochester, 
sent a paper, which was read by Mr. Yust, 
in which she urged the employment of 
trained librarians with faculty standing in 
school libraries. Where book collections 
are sent from the public library to the 
grade schools the teacher should be fami- 
liar with the books and their use. She 
described the system in use in Rochester 
grade schools, where fixed collections of 
from 30 to 35 books are put into each class- 
room, and where the common practice of 
shifting collections is disapproved. Miss 
Sophie C. Becker, supervisor of primary 
grades in the Buffalo public schools, spoke 
from the teacher’s standpoint. She told 
how the Buffalo Public Library, some 
eighteen years ago, took over the old 
school libraries, weeded out the undesira- 
ble books with which they were encum- 
bered, and substituted more suitable vol- 
umes. Forty-four of the 62 schools of 
Buffalo now have library collections, and 
the library in many special ways is of great 
use to the teachers. Miss Becker did not 
agree with Miss Zachert that fixed c.llec- 
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tions were the best, feeling that they lacked 
freshness and interest. More provision 
should be made in the school library collec- 
tions for night school pupils, and more 
training should be given to teachers in 
normal schools on library use and organ- 
ization and on children’s literature and 
sources of material for story-telling. 

The discussion of this topic was closed 
by Miss Martha C. Pritchard, who told 
of the organization of the library in the 
High School at White Plains. When the 
new school building was planned, a room 
was set apart for a library and another for 
a stack. A trained librarian was engaged, 
and very satisfactory work has been done, 
the Public Library and the H. W. Wilson 
Company co-operating in lending material 
to fill the gaps in its collection. Since the 
establishment of the library the school has 
risen from eleventh place to third on the 
Regents’ list. 

Pres. A. R. Brubacher, of the New York 
State College for Teachers, presented “The 
charge to the jury,” summing up the case of 
library vs. school, in which the librarian 
is the plaintiff, charging that the school 
library is poorly chosen, poorly patronized, 
and poorly managed. Books dealing 
with familiar things have less value 
than those which widen the reader's hori- 
zon. The classics are of prime importance 
because they give an entirely different 
life from that about us, ‘and their gradual 
elimination is resulting in a diminishing 
culture. 

The session closed with the reading, by 
Dr. Sherman Williams, of the report of 
the committee on relations of schools and 
libraries. Recommendations made by the 
report included (1) the appointment of a 
school library organizer; (2) the incor- 
poration of lessons on the use of a library 
in the Regents’ syllabi for normal ‘and 
secondary schools; (3) systematic instruc- 
tion in library use for teachers in normal 
and training schools; (4) more publicity 
for school library work; (5) a reorganiza- 
tion of many existing school libraries; and 
(6) a survey of library conditions in all 
schools of the state. At the request of the 
committee the association specially en- 
dorsed the first three recommendations, the 
whole report to be referred to the Regents. 
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In the evening “The library and the 
state” was the general topic, Dr. Charles 
Beatty Alexander, one of the Regents, 
opening the program with an address on 
“The library in the economy of the state.” 
As Dr. Alexander's address was to be sup- 
plied in printed form to every library, he 
said he was going to give only the notes 
and errata. What he did give was a con- 
cise statement of the growth of New York 
libraries and their strength and weaknesses 
to-day. He emphasized the feeling of the 
Regents of the necessity for careful super- 
vision of libraries as well as of any other 
public institution. He expressed a hope fora 
more organic connection between the schools 
and libraries now running in_ parallel 
lines, for better university extension, and 
a better contact between the rural schools 
and the great library systems of the state. 

Mr. Wyer was the second speaker, tak- 
ing as his subject “Everyman’s library,” 
which he explained did not refer to the 
well-known edition of reprints, but which 
consists of three volumes only, the Book 
of Print, the Book of Nature, and the 
Book of Life. Mr. Wyer’s paper is printed 
in full in this issue. 

At the end of this meeting Dr. Bostwick 
expressed the great regret of the associa- 
tion over Miss Plummer’s absence, and 
the secretary was empowered to send a 
telegram of sympathy to Miss Plummer’s 
sister, Mrs. E. H. Anderson. 

SATURDAY MORNING 

The final business meeting was heid 

Saturday morning. The following resolu- 


tion was adopted and sent to Mrs. Anderson : 


Resolved, That this association deeply deplores 
the absence from this conference of its past-president, 
Mary W. Plummer, under circumstances that must 
cause grief to all of her many friends. We send 
her loving greetings and the assurance of grateful 
sympathy from her fellow-workers in the state for 
whose educational welfare she has labored so long 
and so nobly. 


The usual resolutions of thanks and ap- 
preciation for all courtesies extended the 
association were read and accepted. The 
committee on nominations presented the 
following ticket, which was accepted and 
the candidates elected: President, Edward 
F. Stevens, Pratt Institute Library, Brook- 
lyn; vice-president, Adeline B. Zachert, 
Rochester Public Library; secretary, E. 
Louise Lauder, Binghamton Public Li- 
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brary; treasurer, Paul North Rice, New 
York Public Library. 

A resolution was read and adopted urg- 
ing a more stringent law against the steal- 
ing of books, so that the purchaser of a 
stolen book or the dealer in whose posses- 
sion the book is found, shall be not only 
liable to a money penalty, but also crim- 
inally liable unless he can clearly prove 
that the person from whom he obtained 
the property had a right to dispose of it. 

Dr. Finley and Dr. Alexander were 
unanimously made honorary members of 
the association and the publication of a 
manual of the association, containing its 
constitution and a list of its members, was 
recommended. 

The gavel was then turned over to 
Mr. Stevens and after a brief speech of 
acceptance he declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 


CARNEGIE GRANT 
The only library grant made by the Car- 
negie Corporation during the month of 
September was of $6600 for an addition 
to the South Pasadena Library building. 


American Ltbrary Association 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Executive Board has appointed the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the committee 
on international relations for the year 1916- 
17: Herbert Putnam, Washington, D. C.; 
E. C. Richardson, Princeton, N. J.; W. W. 
Bishop, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Elisa M. Willard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. R. Bowker, New York 
City; Andrew Keogh, New Haven, Ct.; G. H. 
Locke, Toronto, Canada. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

The decimal classification advisory commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
wishes to thank the large number of libraries 
which have replied to its circular of late sum- 
mer. 

Many of these replies were made in great 
(and proportionately gratifying) detail. 

Some important libraries have not yet sent 
in their replies. 

These should all be in the secretary's hands 
by Nov. 15, when the final tabulations will 
be made upon which the future expansions of 
the committee will be based. 


A. Law Voce. 
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Library Organizations 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
association was held at Virginia, Sept. 6 to 8, 
1916. The registration was 69, not including 
local citizens and library board members from 
surrounding towns, who were active in pro- 
viding the social part of the program. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 

The first session began with a paper by 
R. L. Walkley of Minneapolis, on “Business 
methods in the library.” He showed by an 
analysis of the latest reports from 68 cities 
and towns in Minnesota that the average per 
capita library expenditure is over 50 cents, 
while the 39 Carnegie libraries spend only 
about 43 cents per capita, and average about 
15 per cent. of the original cost of the build- 
ing. Comparison with expenditures of other 
libraries shows that Carnegie libraries are 
sticking too close to the 10 per cent. minimum 
required and this amount is utterly inadequate 
for proper support, especially with increasing 
population. In recommending the budget sys- 
tem as one aid in estimating future expendi- 
tures and in making definite requests for more 
money, the paper showed that in Minnesota 
libraries the average amount spent for books, 
periodicals and binding, is about 26 per cent. 
of all expenses, for salaries 44 per cent. and 
for other expenses 29 per cent. In asking for 
increased appropriations it is important to 
have the support of the business men of the 
community and several ways of getting their 
friendship and good-will were suggested. It 
was urged that libraries follow the principles 
which have proved to be a paying proposition 
in business houses, and that more attention 
be paid to removing the possible causes of dis- 
satisfaction in library users. 

The discussion which followed centered 
chiefly around the questions of budget classi- 
fication and Carnegie expenditures. 

The second paper, entitled “Whence and 
whither: an appraisal,” was written by Miss 
Gratia A. Countryman, of Minneapolis, who 
was unable to be present. She spoke of the 
many innovations by which librarians are scat- 
tering their energies in order to be useful, 
and insisted that we follow some course of 
action which shall promote good reading, 
which is what we are organized for. She ex- 
pressed the belief that we are competing too 
much with other agencies instead of co- 
operating with them. This is especially true 
of our school work and our work with very 
little children. We should put more of our 
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energies to the task of holding onto the child 
when he leaves school. Along this line Miss 
Countryman described an interesting experi- 
ment which has been tried by the Minneapolis 
Public Library. In summing up she empha- 
sized the spirit of helpfulness which makes 
librarians eager to render all possible service, 
and said that in spite of our side tracks we 
have been steadily building a broader path 
of our own. 

In place of the report of the committee on 
foreign booklists, Miss Emma B. Nilsson, of 
Minneapolis, chairman, sent for distribution 
selected lists of recent Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian books. 

The report of the committee on library 
training, presented by Mr. Walkley, consisted 
of news notes which showed the progress of 
the work in Minnesota. Mention was made 
of the fact that the university had inserted 
in its budget for 1917-18 a request for funds 
for starting a library school. Other progress 
was shown by the affiliation of the Minnesota 
Summer Library School with the College of 
Education, by the establishment of courses for 
teacher-librarians at the University of Minne- 
sota and at Carleton College, and by the open- 
ing of a Training Class at the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

New committees were appointed as follows: 
Nominations: Dr. Johnston, Miss Palmer, Miss 
Corson. Resolutions: Misses Patten, Lasby, 
Sadie Fuller. Legislation: Miss Clara Bald- 
win as chairman, to choose other members as 
co-operation and assistance are required dur- 
ing the activities of the Legislature, which 
meets this coming year. 

At 6:30 a banquet was given for visiting 
librarians and library board members by the 
Library Board of Virginia, R. C. Pickering, 
secretary of the library board, acting as toast- 
master. Songs by Miss Inez Davey, of Eve- 
leth, and music by Anahalt’s orchestra were 
enjoyed. 

Guests were later taken to the Lyric Thea- 
ter thru the kindness of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, and saw moving pictures which 
showed the work of iron mining on the 
Mesaba Range. J. H. Hearding, of Duluth, 
expiained the processes in the various pictures 
in a most interesting and non-technical way. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


The second session was a book symposium. 
The first paper was read by Miss Elta V. 
Savage, of the Duluth Public Library, on 
“Travel in the United States.” She described 
a number of books and an exhibit of the 
books, lent by the Duluth Public Library, em- 
phasized the value of her attractive descrip- 
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tions. J. H. McInnis, of the Interstate Iron 
Ore Company, referred in his paper on “Books 
on chemistry” to many that every library 
should have, emphasizing the importance of 
being up-to-date, and of following the new 
developments in the practical applications of 
chemistry. Arthur E, Anderson of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company read a paper on “Books 
related to civil engineering.” He recom- 
mended for first purchase the rare, dependable 
books which he called the “classics” of the 
engineering profession. After this we should 
use what funds we have for the most up-to- 
date books recommended by competent au- 
thorities. It is important also to have bound 
files of the technical magazines, and if possi- 
ble the Proceedings of the engineering socie- 
ties. Opportunities afforded by the system of 
interlibrary loans were also suggested. Miss 
Katherine Patten, of the Minneapolis Athe- 
neum, read the next paper on “Domestic 
architecture and interior decoration.” Be- 
sides the general books, she described books 
of plans, the books on the different-sized 
houses and on the different types of construc- 
tion. Then she took up interior decoration 
and furniture and mentioned the best period- 
icals. She urged that in any collection we 
guard against books of plans prepared by the 
hundred by “commercial” architects, and try 
to include only books that illustrate and de- 
scribe houses which have really been built 
and lived in. Miss Belle M. Owens, of the 
St. Paul Public Library, in speaking on “The 
use of war literature,” commented on the 
changes which the great war has made in the 
reading of many people who are anxious to 
know more about the countries, places, and 
buildings brought into the limelight by the 
war. History and biography are being read 
much more than before. Works on chemistry 
and dyes and military books are more in de- 
mand and there is a real increase in interest 
in South America as a field for trade. Of 
course, the personal narratives of the war are 
in great demand. As a whole, the war seems 
to have spoiled for some people the reading 
of frivolous novels, and led them to more 
serious books of every kind. 

Miss Jennie B. Lasby, librarian of the 
Northfield Public Library, spoke on “The 
librarian’s magazines.” She explained her in- 
terpretation of the subject as including: (1) 
Magazines which are needed by librarian and 
public in reference and club work, such as 
Nation, Survey, Independent, Literary Digest, 
Dial, North American Review, American City, 
and Scientific American; (2) the “time-savers” 
for the librarian—Review of Reviews, Current 
Opinion, Bookman, and as many weeklies as 
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can be afforded; (3) magazines read for 
pleasure and for broadening purposes, as the 
Atlantic, Century, Yale Review and New Re- 
public. The speaker went on to explain a 
successful scheme of separating in the racks 
certain magazines of special interest to young 
people and intermediates. The list included 
Popular Mechanics, Illustrated World, Motor 
Age, Machinery, Harper's, and American. 
Miss Lasby said she had found it helpful 
to try out the public by placing with the other 
magazines occasional numbers of those not 
regularly subscribed for, contributed by inter- 
ested outsiders or by the librarian herself. 
All her suggestions, she said, were based on 
experience in a library which spends from 
$100 to $150 a year for periodicals, In the 
discussion which followed, Miss Baldwin sug- 
gested the addition of two good papers of 
local interest, Minnesota Municipalities and 
The Minnesotan. 

On Thursday afternoon the visiting libra- 
rians were given an opportunity to see the 
schools of Virginia and the Virginia and 
Rainy Lake Lumber Company, after which 
they were received at the library by the ladies 
of Virginia. 

The address of the evening was made by 
John Foster Carr, director of the Immigrant 
Publication Society, of New York City. He 
showed by figures the relatively high rank 
which Minnesota has taken in the education 
of her foreign-born. Then he went on to 
speak of the difficulties which hinder our 
Americanization of the immigrant, many of 
these difficulties due to the fact that he lives 
in and sees the worst and not the best side of 
our civilization. To show him the best side, 
many of our institutions are too formal and 
uninviting, even the school, and this is why 
the library, by means of its individual work, 
has the chance to do more than any other 
institution or organization. Mr. Carr told 
something of his interesting work, which is 
so similar to the work that libraries can do, 
and his exhibition of lantern slides made his 
address still more effective. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 

At a brief business meeting, the report of 
the committee on resolutions was made, and 
later adopted by vote. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was read by the chairman, and the following 
officers were unanimously elected: 

President, Miss Mabel Newhard, Virginia; 
first vice-president, A. D. Keator, Northfield; 
second vice-president, Miss Ida May Fergu- 
son, Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Belle M. Owens, St. Paul; executive board, 
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the above officers, with Miss Frances Earhart, 
the retiring president. 

The members then adjourned to enjoy a 
seventy-mile automobile trip around the Me- 
saba Range. Libraries were visited at Eve- 
leth and Chisholm, and the party was given 
a palatable luncheon by the library board of 
Hibbing, at the high school in that village. 
Opportunity was given to see the luxuriously 
equipped high school at Chisholm, and to see 
in Hibbing the largest open pit mine in the 
world. On the return to Virginia a brief stop 
was made at the Public Library in Mountain 
Iron, which was the last official visit of the 
librarians in this delightful tour of the hos- 
pitable Range country. 


Raymonp L, WaLKLEy, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Key- 
stone State Library Association was held 
October 12-14, 1916. The meeting place was 
at Galen Hall, Wernersville, a delightful re- 
sort hotel in the Pennsylvania mountains. In- 
viting paths thru the woods and over the 
mountain, a splendid stretch of sward for the 
golf lover, porches commanding views of the 
distant mountains, all added to the joys of 
freedom from regular routine. 

Thursday evening O. R. Howard Thom- 
son, librarian of the James V. Brown Library 
at Williamsport, presented his presidential ad- 
dress, “Why not face the facts?” The facts 
which he admonished us to face are those of 
inadequate financial support, and ways to rec- 
tify these. “Comparisons are frequently in 
bad taste, but I cannot resist the remark that 
the profits of the Detroit company that puts 
out the ‘humble little Ford’ were four times 
as large as the receipts of all the public li- 
braries in the United States.” 

After the appointment of committees, E. 
W. Mumford of the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany spoke on “The small town book store.” 
Mr. Mumford reminded us that 70 per cent. 
of the population of our country lives in 
cities of 25,000 and less, and then told us that 
there were few real book stores in towns of 
less than 25,000. Thus the large proportion 
of our people have no access to book stores 
worthy of the name. He then pointed out 
a few ways in which a library can co-operate 
with book stores. 

Friday morning Anna A. MacDonald, con- 
sulting librarian of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission, conducted a round table 
on “Things that help and hinder.” Flora B. 
Roberts, librarian of the Pottsville Public Li- 
brary, first took up “The library as a civic 
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institution.” Her first point was the necessity 
of making the library of service to all people 
of all classes and all interests, that the insti- 
tution may be recognized as a civic institu- 
tion in its scope; the next point was the neces- 
sity of adequate support from civic or tax 
funds. Discussion concerning the need of 
added library legislation in Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed. “The indifference of the public” was 
presented by Henry F. Marx, librarian of the 
Easton Public Library. Mr. Marx, in a con- 
trary mood, insisted that the indifference of 
the public had been a blessing in disguise to 
librarians; that it had stimulated us to great 
activities in the past, and demands still more 
of us in the future. His constructive sug- 
gestions were most inspiring and we all felt 
our enthusiasm mount. The last phase, 
“Points of contact with the foreigner” was 
taken up by Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby, librarian 
in charge of the Tompkins Square branch, 
New York Public Library. Mrs. Maltby set 
forth as the first essential our own attitude 
toward the foreigner; we must be ardent to 
understand the alien. Foreign assistants in 
libraries have proved successful points of 
contact, after the books have been provided. 

A second round table on “Story telling” 
was conducted by Edna Whiteman of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Illustrative 
stories were told by Julia Williamson and 
Miss Bladerson of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Margaret Carnegie, Irma 
Diescher and Miss Whiteman of Pittsburgh. 

Friday afternoon was given over to the 
discussion of the problems of school and col- 
lege libraries. Mary E. Hall, librarian of the 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, reviewed the 
“School library situation,” showing the situ- 
ation to be most encouraging. Effie L. 
Power of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
spoke on “Co-operation between the public 
library and the public school.” In this she 
outlined the plan now followed in Pittsburgh 
with very satisfying results. “Reading of 
students” was the last part of this program. 
Sarah C. Evans of the West Chester High 
School Library spoke for the high school 
students; her talk was full of sympathy and 
understanding, and clearly showed that the 
personal equation was a large factor in the 
handling of this problem in her library. One 
suggestion she gave was that students enjoy 
poetry if they hear it, and she proposed read- 
ing hours or clubs. Ella C. Ritchie of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School Library 
spoke for the normal school student. She pro- 
posed to leave to the course of study the 
reading of general and professional literature; 
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the library must lead to current events and 
children’s literature. Helen Sharpless, li- 
brarian of Haverford College, in speaking for 
the college student, sounded a note of warn- 
ing: “Some one has said that a boy's mind is 
like a pop gun—if anything is pushed in at 
one end, something comes out at the other. Is 
there a chance that the reading the librarian 
may urge may force out something the pro- 
fessor has just put in?” 

Following these papers, the section was for- 
mally organized, with Miss Clara E. Howard, 
librarian of the Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, as chairman. 

Friday evening and Saturday morning was 
the time for literary inspiration. In the eve- 
ning John Cowper Powys, extension lecturer 
from Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
lectured on “Shakespeare the poet.” Mr. 
Powys’ view of the poet was unique in many 
ways, and stimulating in all. The morning 
lecture on Masefield and Rupert Brooke stirred 
all the listeners to a deeper appreciation of 
poetry as an interpreter of the life of facts, 
and sent us all out with a higher ideal of 
our opportunities as librarians in the circu- 
lation of Literature (the capital letter is no 
accident). 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Jean M. Hard, 
librarian, Public Library, Erie, Pa.;  vice- 
president, Florence Hulings, librarian, Public 
Library, Lock Haven, Pa.; secretary, Flora 
B. Roberts, librarian, Public Library, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; treasurer, Anna A. MacDonald, 
consulting librarian, Pennsylvania Free Li- 
brary Commission, Harrisburg, Pa 

Fiora B. Roperts, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual conference of the 
Missouri Library Association met at the 
State University, Columbia, Mo., on Oct 
11-13, 1916. The first session, in the faculty 
room of the new University Library building, 
was called to order by the president, Dr 
Arthur E, Bostwick of St. Louis, at 3 p. m. 
on Wednesday the 11th, and was devoted to 
organization and preliminary business. At its 
close, those present adjourned to the engin- 
eering building, where they witnessed mov- 
ing pictures of California libraries, shown by 
the courtesy of Mr. Gillis, the state librarian 
Unfortunately, owing to a failure of the fo- 
cussing apparatus on the machine used, the 
pictures were somewhat blurred; but the en- 
terprise of the assistant librarian of the 
university, Mr. Stone, secured another view 
of them at one of the local picture theaters. 
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Later in the afternoon, guides conducted the 
visitors about the buildings and grounds of 
the university and also, where desired, to the 
libraries of the other educational institutions 
of the city. 

In the evening the association was for- 
mally welcomed to the university in a grace- 
ful address by the president, Dr. A. Ross 
Hill, the session being held in the university 
auditorium and prefaced with selections by 
the university band. After a response by 
President Bostwick the address of the eve- 
ning on “The outlook in education” was de- 
livered by Dr. W. W. Charters, dean of the 
university's School of Education. 

Thursday's chief session, that of the morn- 
ing, was devoted to the subject of “Books 
for rural Missouri.” What is already being 
done by various agencies was described by 
several speakers, Miss Wales, secretary of 
the Missouri Library Commission, telling of 
that body’s traveling library work; Dean 
Mumford of the College of Agriculture, of 
the university's work among the farmers of 
the state; Miss Julia Krug, of the St. Louis 
Public Library, of the inter-library loan and 
other work of city libraries with country in- 
stitutions and individuals; and Jesse Cun- 
ningham of his successful efforts in Rolla, 
Mo., to make the School of Mines Library 
in that place serve also as a public library 
for the town. In a paper on “California’s 
solution,” Purd B. Wright of Kansas City 
described the workings of the county library 
system, in whose inception he personally took 
part when librarian of the Public Library of 
Los Angeles. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The afternoon session, held in the university 
auditorium, was in the interest of the Public 
Library in Columbia, a struggling institution 
now occupying rooms in the county court- 
house and supported entirely by private ef- 
fort. The speakers, in order, were President 
Bostwick, Mr. Wright of Kansas City and 
Mrs. W. E. Harshe of Columbia. The pre- 
siding officer then called on Mrs. Emmons 
of Mexico, Mo., who described entertainingly 
the steps taken in her town to secure the 
present tax-supported library and its Carne- 
gie building. Before finishing she begged 
to say a word “on another subject,” and made 
a brief plea for state-wide prohibition. 

Meanwhile, clouds had gathered and the 
falling rain made it quite evident that the 
projected picnic at Rollins Spring, to which 
the local committee had invited the Associa- 
tion, must be abandoned. After a brief tour 
of the city in automobiles, an “indoor track 
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meet”—a sport peculiar to Columbia—was 
substituted to the great interest and enter- 
tainment of all present. 

The final session, held Friday morning, 
included an interesting discussion on publicity. 
The chief papers were by Margery Quigley 
of the Divoll branch, St. Louis, who empha- 
sized the personal element and decried the 
“dodger system,” and by Prof. Powell of the 
School of Journalism. Mr. Albert Diephuis, 
of the St. Louis stations department, led the 
general discussion in a somewhat philosophic 
vein. 

The proposition to introduce and push a 
county library law caused considerable dis- 
cussion, and some opposition developed from 
those who thought that the state was not yet 
ready for such a system. The vote was car- 
ried, however, overwhelmingly by those in 
favor; and a bill prepared by a committee 
of the association during the past year, will 
be introduced into the Missouri Legislature at 
its coming session. 

Resolutions of thanks to all the speakers 
and to all the various organizations and in- 
dividuals who contributed to the success of 
the conference, were approved, and the fol- 
lowing minute was reported and unanimously 
passed: 


The members of this Association, many of them 
with a sense of personal loss, have the sad duty of 
recording the death of Florence Whittier, president 
for the year 1914, but prevented from assuming the 
duties of her office by the illness which proved to be 
her last. Miss Whittier’s contributions to library de 
velopment in Missouri were many and important—at 
Sedalia, at the University Library and in the Associa 
tion—but the greatest of them in the memory of her 
friends here will always be her own vivid personality 
Energetic, efficient, and true, she leaves as her last 
service to Missouri librarians, the rare heritage of 
her bright example. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Ward H. Edwards, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo.; first 
vice-president, Mary E, Baker, University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo.; second vice- 
president, Katherine Jarvis, Park College Li- 
brary, Parkville, Mo.; secretary, Harold L. 
Wheeler, School of Mines end Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo.; treasurer, Margery Quigley, St. 
Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Library Club for the coming year was held 
in the Assembly Room of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Library the evening of Oct. 9 
with a large attendance. Purd B. Wright, 
librarian of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Library, the speaker of the evening, talked on 
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“Some book publishers.” Mr. Wright’s pre- 
vious work with publishers enabled him t> 
give his talk the personal touch which is al- 
ways so necessary in holding the attention of 
any audience. In this Mr. Wright succeeded 
in an unusual degree. After outlining briefly 
the general work of the publishers, Mr. 
Wright gave his opinion of the best pub- 
lishers, and their specialties. 

Mrs. Cassandra Warner’s resignation as 
vice-president of the club was accepted, as her 
duties at Columbia, Mo., this year will pre- 
vent her from attending the meetings. Florence 
S. Smith, head of the reference department 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Dr. J. P. Fruit, head of the English de- 
partment of William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., will be the speaker for the November 
meeting. Grace Bercer, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The season opened Oct. 5 with a social 
meeting at the Ryerson Library, Art Institute. 
Miss Faith E. Smith, president, presided. 

Mr. C. L. Hutchinson, president of the Art 
Institute, gave a very interesting account of 
the history and ideals of the institute, showing 
by statistics how much its resources and cor- 
dial spirit of hospitality are appreciated by 
the people of Chicago. Miss S. Louise 
Mitchell, librarian of the Ryerson Library, 
gave further information about the library and 
the exhibits of fine art books and of the cir- 
culating collection of pictures and_ slides, 
which were afterwards examined by the mem- 
bers of the club. 

D. Asuiey Hooker, Secretary. 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 

A regular meeting of the New York High 
School Librarians Association was held Oct. 
18, at the Washington Irving High School. 

The program was a continuation of the study 
of modern dramatists, talks being given on 
Synge by Miss Jean Ely and on Lady Greg- 
ory by Miss Julie Robeson. 

The new book issued by the Cleveland 
Survey on “The public library and the public 
school,” by Ayres and McKinnie, was re- 
viewed by Miss M. E. Hall, and “How to use 
reference books,” by L, O. Wiswell, was re- 
viewed by Miss Ella Hazen. 

H. Arpen, Secretary. 


MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Montana State Library Association is 
to meet at Missoula, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, Nov. 27 to 20. 
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Realizing that many new libraries are be- 
ing established in Montana an effort is being 
made to arrange a program with special 
reference to the problems of the small library. 
Then too, full reports of the county work be- 
ing carried on in this state will be made, and 
those seeking information regarding — the 
County Library law or seeking assistance in 
starting the movement for a county library, 
will do well to attend the session to be con- 
ducted by Miss Buckhous, librarian of the 
University of Montana. This will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, November 28. 

The program will be printed in many of 
the newspapers of the state as soon as it can 
be arranged. 

STEADMAN, Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY SECTION 

The Library Section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association is trying a new scheme 
this year in planning its share of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting in Buffalo 
Thanksgiving week. Instead of holding a 
single section meeting (from which the ma- 
jority of teachers would stay away), an effort 
has been made to introduce a library paper 
into the program of every other section. The 
following letter, outlining this constructive 
school library policy, was sent by officers of 
the section to all school librarians in the 
State: 


The new plan goes on trial this year of having 
library discussion introduced into the various section 
meetings of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. A program of the library speakers for different 
sections is enclosed 

Will you select the section programs that interest 
you most and be ready to help in an informal dis- 
cussion of the library top The School Library 
Committee which met in Albany in May suggests 
that the following resolution be passed by the differ 
ent sections 

“Resolved, that in view of the growing demand 
for better organized school libraries, and the 
constantly increasing number of calls for assist 
ance in organizing these libraries we (name of 
organization) respectfully request the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York to 
take steps to secure the appointment of a com 
petent trained school library organizer.” 

Add your influence to help pass this resolution. 

Then will you come to the business meeting of 
the Library Section and report on the success of the 


new plan for library program, also give suggestions 
as to furthering school hbrary development in New 
York State in the following ways 


1. By the appointment of a school library organ- 
izer to assist Dr. Williams in putting all school 
libraries on an efficiency basis 

2. By making a thoro survey of school library 
conditions in New York State, the results to be 
printed by the State Education Department 

3. By having incorporated into the Normal School, 
Training School, Training Class, High School, and 
Elementary Syllabi, minimum requirements in library 
instruction, followed by library questions in Regents 
Examinations 

4. By introducing library discussion into the pro 
grams of the following Associations: Science Teach 
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ers’ Association, Associated Academic Principals, 
University Convocation, District Superintendents, 
Association of City Superintendents. 

Send at once any suggestions and then please 
come to the meeting with a constructive campaign 
for school library betterment. 


Procram or Lisprary Section 


Normal and Training School Tuesday, 2 p.m. 
Reorganization of the normal school curriculum. 
James Fleming Hosic, secretary, National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

Elementary School Principals and Teachers 

Tuesday, 11:45 a.m. 
The library in the school. James Fleming Hosic, 
secretary, National Council of Teachers of English. 

English and History. Joint Session Tuesday 4-5 p.m. 
The heip that librarians can give in the teaching of 
English and history. Walter L. Brown, librarian, 
Buffalo Public Library. 

School Administration 
Library development. C. C. Certain, Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit, Mich 

Commercial 
Use of the library in teaching commercial sub- 
ects. W. E. Bartholomew, State Department of 
-ducation. 

Science 
The library as an aid in science teaching. James 
Peabody, Morris High School, New York City 

Rural Education 
The rural school library. Dr. Sherman Williams, 
School Libraries Division, Albany, New York 
The Library Section will hold a business meeting on 

Wednesday, 9-10 a. m., in the library of the Buffalo 

Normal School. Reports of committees, plans for de- 

velopment of school library betterment in New York 

State, and an account of “The school library cam- 

paign” by C. C. Certain will be given at that time. 

James V. Strurces, Pres. Library Section. 
Ipa M. Menvenuatt, Secretary. 


Library Schools 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 

The New York State Library School 
opened on September 20. A rather rigid se- 
lection of candidates has resulted in a smaller 
registration than usual. The customary 
variety of localities represented is maintained. 
Sesides nineteen states, the home localities 
of the students include two provinces of Can- 
ada, Norway and Denmark. All but two 
seniors and seven juniors have had library 
experience or training previous to entering 
the school. The names and residences of the 
students, with their colleges, follow: 


Class of 1917 


Adams, Ellen F., Hanover, N. H. B.A. Mount 
Holyoke College, 1915 
Blessing, Arthur R., Slingerlands, N. Y. B.A. 
Cornell University, tors. 
Cannon, Carl L., Albany, N. Y. B.A. University 
of Kansas, 1912 ee 
Cudebee, Bertha M. (partial work), Rochester, N = 
B.A. University of Rochester, 1914. : 
France, Edna H., Albany, N. Y B.A. Syracuse 
University. 1915 
Harris, Rachel A., Manlius, N. Y. Ph.B. Kalama- 
zoo College, 1906; Ph.M. University of Chicago, 
1907 
Hodgson, James, Albany, N. Y. B.A. University 
of lowa, 


Lancefield, Hilda M., Amity, Ore. B.A. Whitman 


College, 1013. > 
Love, Cornelia S. (special), Albany, N. Y. Rad- 


cliffe College, 1910-14 
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Russell, Harold G., Massena, N. Y. B.A. Hobart 
College, 1913. 

Wiggin, Mary P., New York, N. Y. B.A. Mount 
Holyoke College, 1897. F 
Wilcox, Ruth, Cleveland, Ohio. B.A. Oberlin Col 
lege, 1911. 

Class of i918 

Andrews, Winnifred P., Detroit, Mich. B.L. Uni 
versity of California, 1906. 

Baker, Charles M., Syracuse, N. Y. B.A. Harvard 
University, 1910; M.A. 19:1. 

Beim, Mildred H., Des Moines, Ia. B.A. University 
of Wisconsin, 1915. 

Brewster, Mary B., Litchfield, Ct. B.A. Smith Col 
lege, 1910. 

Brown, Ruth, Newport, Tenn. B.A. Cornell Uni 
versity, i912. 

Buck, Edith M., Grinnell, Ia. B.A. Grinnell Col- 
lege, 1916. 

Davis, Mildred, Portland, Ore. B.A. Beloit Col 
lege, 1911. 

Dorrance, Frances, Dorranceton, Pa. B.A. Vassar 
College, 1900. 

Fisher, Nellie M., Portland, Ore. B.A. University 
of Chicago, 1905. 

Ginsburg, Sophie M., Denver, Col. B.A. University 
of Denver, 1915; M.A. 1916. 

Hinesley, Pearl, Louisville, Ky. B.A. State Uni 
versity of Kentucky, 1909. 

Horton, Marion L., Pasadena, Cal. B.A. Leland 
Stanford Junior University, 1911. 

Howard, Anna, Norfolk, Neb. B.A. University of 
Chicago, 1906. 

Johansen, Harald, Copenhagen, Denmark Ph.B 
University of Copenhagen, 1915. 

Kingsbury, Ruth Salt Lake City, Utah B.A. Uni 
versity of Utah, 1915. 

MecNitt, Esther U., Indianapolis, Ind. B.A. Vassar 
College, 1909; J 

Mariotti, Guido (special), Chicago, III Doctor f 
Jurisprudence, Royal University of Rome, 1091 

Neumann, Karen, Vejle, Denmark Ph.B. Univer 
sity of Copenhagen, 1o1r4 

Parkinson, Herman ©., Brooklyn, N. Y. B.A. Dart 
mouth College, 1913. 

Randall, Elinor E., Providence, R. I B.A. Brown 
University. rors 

Santes, Marie M., Austin, Minn. B.A. Carleton 
College, rort. 

Sauer, Julia L., Rochester, N. Y. B.A. University 
of Rochester, 

Schaanning, Hedvig, Christiania, Norway. “Examen 
Artium,” Trondhiems Katedralskole, 1914 

Stearns, Dorothy M., Lake Megantic, Canada. B.A 
Smith College, 1916 

Taylor, Isabelle L., Burlington, Vt B.A. Vassar 
College, 1912 

Todd, Nancy H., Franklin, Ind. Ph.B. Franklin 
College, 

Van Sant, Clara, Victoria, B. C. B.A. University 
of Washington, Seattle, roro; M.A. Columbia Uni 
versity, 1916 

Vosper, Zaidee B., Detroit, Mich B.A. University 
of Michigan, 1904 

Weeks, Elisabeth, Rutland, Vt. B.A. Vassar Col! 
lege, 1012 

Wennerstrum, Winnifred, Des Moines, Ia. Ph.B 
Drake University, 1907 

White, Ada J.. Byron, N. Y. B.A. University of 
Rochester, tors 

Young, Malcolm O., North Hanover, Mass B.A 
Amherst College, 1916. 


Class organizations have been effected as 
follows: Class of 1917: President, Rachel A. 
Harris; vice-president, Ellen F. Adams, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harold G. Russell. Class 
of ro1&: President, Herman O. Parkinson; 
vice-president, Elinor E. Randall; secretary- 
treasurer, Malcolm O. Young. 

The “Students round table,” a voluntary 
library club composed of the students, has 
organized for the year. Plans are under way 
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to undertake a series of studies in the organ- 
ization and management of foreign libraries 
and to include some other features supple- 
mentary to the subjects discussed in the regu- 
lar seminar. The officers for the school year 
are: President, Cornelia S. Love, 1917; vice- 
president, Mary B. Brewster, 1918; secretary- 
treasurer, Elisabeth Weeks, ro18. 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of the following former students: 

Marie Driscoll, 1916, to Stephen Barker 
Vernon of Albany, N. Y., on Sept. 23, at 
Reading, Pa. 

Frances Fordice, 1o1t, to Charles Edward 
Fink of Rosendale, Wis., on Sept. 27, at 
Rosendale. 

Kathreen Holdridge, 1910, to N. Lee Ma- 
han of Knoxville, Tenn., on July 31, at Chica- 
go, Ill, 

Mildred K. Jones, 1911-12, to Arthur Eugene 
Snyder of Concord Junction, Mass., on June 
7, at Utica, N. Y. 

Martha C. Kessel, 1912-13, to Raymond 
Weaver Haas of Eldora, Iowa, on May 30, 
at Cresco, lowa. 

Fannie M. Smith, 1906-07, to Franklin 
Brown Powers of Poland, Ohio, on June 29, 
at Warsaw, N. Y. 

Harold L. Wheeler, 1913, librarian of the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, to Kate Weston Tipton, on July 20, at 
Washington, S. C. F. K. Watter. 


_ 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Nowhere could Miss Plummer’s loss have 
been felt more keenly than in this school with 
which she was identified for so many years. 
The time that she has been away from us seems 
in retrospect but a moment compared to the 
long term of her life and service among us. 
To Miss Plummer’s power of organization 
and her understanding of the needs of the 
profession, this school owes much, and to the 
graduates she has always been a wise coun- 
sellor and a true friend. Suitable action in 
her memory will be taken by the Graduates’ 
Association. 

The School opened Sept. 18 with a full com- 
plement of students. Geographically there 
are five enrolled from New York, four from 
Pennsylvania, three from Connecticut, two 
each from Massachusetts, Maryland, Ohio and 
Oregon, and one each from New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, lowa and 
Italy. The following universities are repre- 
sented among the membership,—Wellesley 
College, Bates College, Marietta College, 
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Western Reserve University, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Augustana College, Wilson College, the 
lowa State Teachers’ College, Leland Stan- 
ford University and the University of Rome. 
lwo of the students are graduates of Rus- 
sian gymnasia. Seventeen of the class have 
had previous library experience, and we have 
representatives from the staffs of the New 
York and Brooklyn Public Libraries, and the 
public libraries of Berlin, N. H.; Stamford, 
Ct.; Williamsport, Pa.; Newark, O.: Water- 
loo, Ia.; and Portland, Ore. Three of the 
students have taken apprentice courses in 
public libraries. In addition to the library 
experience, seven of them have taught, three 
have had_ business experience, and indeed 
all but three members of the class have had 
some kind of practical experience since leav- 
ing school or college. The following is the 
list of members in the class of 1018: 

Frank V. Anderson, Portland, Ore 


Claire N. Atwater, Lockport, 
Elizabeth H Baxter, Alexandria, Ind 
(anevra Capocelli, Rome, Italy 
Florence Dewey, Waterloo, la 

Ruth W. Dickinson, Jersey City, N. J 
Mary L. Dodd, Wilmingt n, Del 
Marion H. Fiery, Hagerstown, Md 
Florence G, Finney, Willian sport, Pa 
Margaret J. Guerimi, Middleboro, Mass 
Muriel Hotchkiss, Bridgeport, Ct 
Adria A. Hutchinson, Berlin, N. H 
Mary A. Johnson, Norwich, Ct 

Alma S. Jonson, Portland, Ore 
Matilda Livshitz, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Helen McCracken, Germantown, Pa 
Ruth E. McKinstry, Chicopee, Mass 
Evelyn L. Matthews, Clark’s Green, Pa 
May Morris, Greenwood, Del 

Anne Page, Princess Anne, Md 
Pertha Pepper (Mrs.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Muriel J. Schabacker, Erie, Pa 

Grace A. Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Grace H. Walmsley, Noroton Heights, Ct 
Grace E. Winton, Marietta, O. 

Mabel Wood, Cleveland, O. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Cards have recently been received announc- 
ing the marriage on Wednesday, Oct. 11, of 
Louise Merrill, 1902, to Chester H. Tapping. 

Florence L. Crosier, 1914, who has been 
first assistant in the Carnegie West branch 
of the Cleveland Public Library, has been 
recently made librarian of the Alta branch. 

Ruth S. Hull, 1915, who has been on the 
staff of Clark College Library, Worcester, 
Mass., since graduation, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the library of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia Joserutne AvAMS RATHRONE, 

Vice-Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

The school opened September 25. Eleven 
students began preliminary practice on Sep- 
tember I! 

Faculty changes already mentioned in the 
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LisrARY JOURNAL, are the death of Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, principal; the resignation 
of Miss Agnes E. Van Valkenburgh; the ap- 
pointment of Professor Azariah S. Root of 
the Oberlin College Library as principal for 
the year 1916-1917; the appointment of Miss 
Corinne Bacon as instructor in book selection; 
and the appointment of Miss Isabella M. 
Cooper as instructor in cataloging. 

Sixty-one students are enrolled, thirty-six 
juniors, four partial and twenty-one seniors. 
The names follow: 


Junior Class 


Cecilie C. Andresen, Kristiania, Norway. 
Florence Behr, National City, Cal. 
Louise M. Boerlage, New York City. 
Ellen M. Brown, Arrington, Va. 
Martha J. Brown, St. a. Mo. 
Louise P. Bull, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Muriel A. Crooks, New York City. 
Gail Curtis, Lansing, Mieh 
Florence De Leon, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Eleanor ff. Duncan, Dublin, Ireland. 
Edith Gantt, North Platte, Neb. 

Mamie ©. Groesbeck, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sigrid C. Holt, New York City. 

Ethel F. Holzberg, Cincinnati, O. 
Elizabeth K. Hoyt, Harrisville, Mich. 
Hsien-yuan Hsii, Shanghai, China. 
Helen H. Janeway, Media, Pa. 
Katharine D. Kendig, Glen —~ N. J. 
Kar! H. Koopman, Providence, R. I. 
Elta Lenart, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dorothy M. McMillan, Dover, N. J. 
Harriet D. MacPherson, New York City. 
Winifred B. Mahon, Duluth, Minn 
Frances L. Metcalf, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Delia W. Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo. 
M. Reid, Peace Dale, 
athryn E. Rothschild, New York City. 
Ruth Sexton, New York City. 

Florence H. Severs, Cove, Ore 

Marian Shaw, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Elizabeth H. Stewart, Omaha, Neb. __ 
Margarita FE. Tibbetts, New York City. 
Elizabeth T. Turner, Kansas City, Mo. 


Janet H. Vrooman, Kingston, 
Winifred Washburn, Seattle, Wash. 
Dorothy Watson, Washougal, Wash. 


Part-Time Students 


Laura M. Bertemy, New York City. 
Louis H. Fox, New York City 

Helen W. Grannis, New York City. 
Martha Rosentreter, New York City. 


Senior Class 


School and college course: 


Marguerite Boardman, Claremont, Cal. 96th Street 


branch. 
Frances G. Burdick, Glenfield, N. Y. Tremont 
branch. 


Advanced reference and cataloging course: 
Corabel Bien, Washington, D.C. Reference catalog 
room 
Marjorie C. Burbank, New York City. 


catalog room. 
Donald K. Campbell, Nashua, N. H. Main read- 


Circulation 


ing room. 
Lenore Greene, New York City. 
Mabel A. Howe, New York City. 1 
Henrietta M. Mackzum, New York City. 


catalog room. 
Jennie Meyrowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. Seward Park 


Tremont branch. 
Unpaid practice. 
Reference 


branch 
Eunice H. Miller, New York City. Main reading 
room 
Edith Newcomet, Brooklyn, N. Y. Hamilton Fish 
branch 


Administration course: 


Rachel R. Anderson, Portland, Ore. 
branch. 


Seward Park 
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Inez Crandle, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
nae Eberlin, Spokane, Wash. 
Sheldan Linden, Mich., Aguilar branch 
Claire Graefe, Sandusky, O. Webster branch. _ 


Mauch Chunk 
Fort Washington 
Washington 


Maude D. Merritt, rie, Pa. Hamilton Fish 
branch. 

foate S. Millener, Ashland, Neb. Library School. 
osephine M. Stults, Morristown, N. J. 

Edith Wright, Brooklyn, N.Y. Reference catalog 
room. 


The seniors gave a delightful party to the 
faculty and juniors on the shores of the Hud- 
son river on the afternoon of October 15. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, gave an inspiring talk on 
“Library preparedness” to the juniors Octo- 
ber 2. 

Miss Mary E. Hall of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Girls’ High School Library is lecturing to the 
seniors in the school and college course: F. W. 
Jenkins of the Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary to the seniors in the administration 
course; and Miss Catharine S. Tracey of the 
school, to the seniors in the advanced refer- 
ence and cataloging course. 

Special lectures to the juniors have been 
given as follows: 

Sept. 27. H. M. Lydenberg. The New York 
Public Library. 

Sept. 28. C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 
library work. 

Oct. 5. Benjamin Adams. The circulation 
department of The New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Oct. 18. Annie Carroll Moore. Children’s 
work in The New York Public Library. 

AzartaH S. Root, Principal. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The eleventh year of the school opened 
September 20, with an enrollment of thirty- 
seven students, the largest number in its his- 
tory. The class of 1916, as a special remem- 
brance for their successors, had a letter of 
greeting and presented a subscription to The 
Daily Cardinal, the official student publication 
of the university. 

Owing to the pressure of administrative 
duties Miss Hazeltine finds it necessary to 
give up the course in reference work, which 
she has conducted since the institution of the 
school. The reference course will be given 
this year by C. B. Lester of the legislative 
reference department, who has been giving 
the course in public documents for several 
years. Miss Julia C. Stockett, who for two 
years has filled the position of reviser in the 
school, and field worker for the Library Com- 
mission most acceptably, has assumed the 
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acting-librarianship of the University of Idaho 

at Moscow. Her place will be filled by Miss 

Helen R. Cochran, a graduate of Wellesley 

and of the Library School, 1916. 

A summary of the registration shows thir- 
teen states, the District of Columbia, and 
Norway represented: ten from Wisconsin; 
five from Illinois; four each from lowa and 
Michigan; three from New York; two from 
Missouri; one each from California, Indiana, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, District of Columbia, 
and Norway. 

Six of the class are college graduates, one 
with a master’s degree; six are seniors in 
the joint course with the College of Letters 
and Science; seven have had one to two years 
of college work, making nineteen with a col- 
lege point of view. The colleges represented 
by graduates are Chicago, Leander Clark, 
James Millikin, Milwaukee-Downer, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Wisconsin. 

Nineteen enter with one or more years of 
library experience, as follows: one with one 
year; seven with two years; one with three 
years; four with four years; two with five 
years; one each with six, eight, eleven and 
twelve years experience. Four enter with 
apprenticeship varying from six months to 
two years and the rest with the required mini- 
mum of six to twelve weeks apprentice ex- 
perience in an accredited library. The class 
list follows: 

Hazel E. Armstrong, Terre Haute, Ind., one year 
each Indiana State Normal School and University 
of Illinois; one year cataloger St. Mary of the 
Woods academy, Terre Haute, Ind.; one year 
librarian Mt. Vernon Public Library. 

Corinne J. Carlson, St. Louis, Mo., two years as- 
sistant Morgan County Medical Library, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; three and one-half years assistant, cata- 
log department, St. Louis Public Library. 

Marjorie Frances Carlton, Lauriam, Mich., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Laura Sherrill Caton, Ottawa, Ill., four years assis- 
tant Reddick’s Library, Ottawa. 

Charlotte Hamilton Clark, Hudson, Wis., two years 
assistant Hudson Public Library. 

Florence Harriet Davis (Mrs.), Grand Forks, N. D., 
two years University of North Dakota; six years 
N. D. State Educational Reference Library. : 

Mae Ellen Foley, Manson, Iowa, B.A., University 
of Wisconsin. 

Beatrice Foster, Macomb, IIL, graduate Western 
Illinois State Normal School; Chautauqua Summer 
School, 1914; two years assistant Jacksonville (IIl.) 


Public Library; three years assistant Platteville 
State Normal School. 
Esther Mae Frederickson, St. Joseph, Mo., four 


years assistant St. Joseph Public Library. 

Margaret Gilpin, Duluth, Minn., senior in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. 

Mildred Ferguson Goodnow, Clem. Iil., three 

years junior assistant Chicago Public Library 

Emma Osborn Hance, Washington, D -» special 
student George Washington University; five years 
assistant and six years chief of order department, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. 

Gladys Marietta Hook, South Milwaukee, Wis., two 
years University of Wisconsin. 

Grace Emily Howard, Buffalo, N. Y., B.A., Vassar 


ollege. 
Jessie Pearl Jenks, Toledo, Iowa, B.A., Leander 


Clark College, Toledo, Iowa. 
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Harriet Louise Kidder, Madison, Wis., B.A., Wel- 
lesley College; M.A., University of Chicago; six 
months assistant Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library; summer session of Wisconsin Library 
School, 1913; three years assistant librarian Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

Hazel ean Laing, Gladstone, Mich. B.A., Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 

Mary Beatrice Lee, Dubeene, Iowa, graduate George- 
town Convent, Washington, D. C.; four years 
assistant Dubuque Public Library. 

Alberta A. Lind, Dover, Ohio, senior in the College 
_of Letters and Science. 

Kathinka Ingeborg von der Lippe, Kristiania, Nor- 
way. 

Alice Lyons, Brodhead, Wis., two years University 
_of Wisconsin. 

Esther Melnikow, Milwaukee, Wis., two years assis- 
tant Milwaukee Public Library. 

Lillian Susan Moehlman, Madison, Wis., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Emilie Mueser, New York City, twelve years assis- 
tant New York Public Library. 

Sue Osmotherly, Hot Springs, S. D., two years li- 
_brarian Hot Springs Public Library. 

Florence Elizabeth Price, Des Moines, Iowa, two 
years assistant Iowa Library Commission. 

Emily M. Richie, Shelby, Mich., six months ap- 
prentice Menasha (Wis.) Public Library. 

Josephine Risser, Ripon, Wis., two years Ripon Col- 
lege, six months apprentice Ripon Public Library 

Harriet Trexler Root, York, Pa., one year apprentice 
Pottsville (Pa.) Public Library. 

Madaline Marie Scanlan, San Diego, Cal., one year 
assistant San Diego Public Library. 

Blanche Baird Shelp, Amsterdam, N. Y., graduate 
New Paltz (N. Y.) State Normal School; six years 
librarian New Paltz State Normal School; two 
years assistant cataloger Philippine Library, Manila 

Ruth Annette Sorenson, Eau Claire, Wis., one year 
Lawrence College. 

Helen Susan Stevenson, Decatur, Ill., A.B., James 
Millikin University, Decatur; two years apprentice 
in University Library. 

Esther Merle Swain, Detroit, Mich., two years Hiram 
(Ohio) College; two years assistant, cataloging de 
partment, Detroit Public Library. 

Vivian Pearl Swerig, Madison, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 
Ruth Hull Tobey, Wausau, Wis., 
College of Letters and Science. 
Sonja Wennerblad, Chicago, Ill, two years junior 

assistant, Chicago Public Library. 


senior in the 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS—CLASS OF 1916 


Siree Andrews, member Training Class for 
Children’s Librarians, Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Ava L. Cockrane, librarian, Hancock ( Mich.) 
High School Library. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, librarian, Fort Atkin- 
son (Wis.) Public Library. 

Helen E. Farr, assistant, 
Public Library. 

Lillian M. Flagg, assistant, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Leona A. Hamilton, who was a special student 
during the first semester and since employed 
in the cataloging department of the Wis- 
consin Historical Library, has been appoint- 
ed cataloger of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 

Vivian G. Little, librarian, Watertown (Wis.) 
Public Library, 

Hazel F. Long, member of the Training Class 
for Children’s Librarians, Cleveland Public 
Library. 


Detroit (Mich.) 
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Amy L. Meyer, assistant, Detroit (Mich.) 
Public Library. 

Esther L. Petterson, assistant Detroit ( Mich.) 
Public Library during July and August, 
assistant, Madison Free Library. 

Edna L. Roesler, assistant, Platteville (Wis. ) 
Normal School Library. 

Evelyn T. Ross, member of the Training Class 
for Children’s Librarians, Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Gertrude E. Schwab, assistant in the catalog- 
ing department, Milwaukee Public Library. 

Charlotte E. Smith, junior assistant, Ley. is 
Institute Branch, Chicago Public Library. 


NEW COURSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS 


On the recommendation of President Van 
Hise and by vote of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity in June, a library course for teachers 
will be a part of the University curriculum, 
beginning with the present academic year. 
This course, to be conducted by the faculty 
of the Library School, carries four-fifths 
credit, and will be given each semester on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 1:30 p. m. in the 
University High School. It is open to juniors 
and seniors who are prospective teachers. 

The object of this course is to qualify those 
taking it to assume in connection with in- 
structional duties, the supervision of high 
school libraries, and to qualify them also to 
give instruction to high school students in the 
use of books and libraries, and in the means 
and methods of developing good habits and 
right tastes in reading. It is offered in direct 
response to a formally expressed demand 
coming from city superintendents and high 
school principals of the state. It is likely 
that in the near future the State Department 
of Education will require all state aided 
schools to employ one teacher librarian who 
has had the training represented by such a 
course or its equivalent. 

There will be included for the first semes- 
ter: Cataloging, 15 periods; classification, 10 
periods; library economy, 6 periods. 

For the second semester: Book selection 
and evaluation of books, 12 periods; use of 
reference books, indexes, and library helps, 
9 periods; mending, binding, and care of 
books, 4 periods; lending books and statistics, 
1 period; how to teach pupils to use books, 
4 periods; equipment, administration, and 
discipline, 3 periods. Instruction in teaching 
the use of books and libraries will be given 
consideration thruout the course. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Grace Lane, 1900, was married in June to 
Leon M. Young, of Promontory Point, Utah. 
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Since 1913 Miss Lane had been cataloger 
in the Sioux City (lowa) Public Library. 

Gretchen L. Flower, 1910, will attend the 
University of Wisconsin during the ensuing 
year. After resigning her position as librarian 
of the Presbyterian College at Emporia, 
Kansas, in June, she organized the Welling- 
ton (Kan.) Public Library. 

Helen Pfeiffer, 1912, was married in June 
to John P. Cargill, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ruth A. Stetson, 1912, for two years li- 
brarian of the Deer Lodge (Mont.) Public 
Library, was married in June to Owen D. 
Speer of Deer Lodge. 

Nora Beust, 1913, has been made children’s 
librarian of the La Crosse (Wis.) Public 
Library, resigning her position in the library 
of the La Crosse Normal School. 

Verna M. Evans, 1914, librarian for two 
years of the Elwood (Ind.) Public Library, 
has accepted a position as cataloger in the 
San Diego (Cal.) Public Library. 

May C. Lewis, 1914, organized the Sey- 
mour (Wis.) High School Library in August. 
She was appointed assistant in the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library in September, filling the 
vacancy caused by the continued illness of 
Georgia R. Hough. 

Rachel Angvick, 1915, who was assistant in 
the Grinnell (Iowa) College Library last 
year, has joined the staff of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

Leona L. Clark, 1915, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Wisconsin Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Fileen M. Duggan, 1915, has resigned as 
librarian at Clarinda, Iowa, because of her 
mother’s ill health. 

Bergljot Gundersen, 1915, after completing 
her year in the Cleveland Training Class for 
Children’s Librarians, has returned to Kris- 
tiania, Norway, where she is to be chief of 
the children’s department of the Deichman 
Free Library. 

Loretta von Syberg, 1915, was married in 
June to John E. Urquhart and will reside 
at 724 Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Irma M. Walker, 1915, reference librarian 
in the Madison (Wis.) Free Library last 
year, has been elected librarian of the Biwabik 
(Minn.) High School. 

Stewart S. Williams, legislative reference 
course 1915, will be a part time assistant dur- 
ing the coming year in the Library of North- 
western University. 

Ruth Worden, 1915, resigned her position 
in the Buffalo (N. Y. Public Library and 
has been appointed assistant in the Missoula 
(Mont.) Public Library. 

Mary Emocene Hazectine, Preeptor. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Library School opened for the sixteenth 


year Wednesday, Sept. 27. The principal gave 
the opening talk and Miss Lutie E. Stearns, 


of Milwaukee, Wis., gave three lectures Sept. 
27-28. 

Twenty-seven junior students, one special 
student, and nine senior students have en- 


rolled. 

Entering Class 
Grace Leverett Aldrich, Malden, Mass. 
Faith Lillian Allen, New London, Conn. 
Marjorie Barkhurst, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Lutie Alice Beggs, Ashland, Ill 
Margaret Carmichael, Franklin, Pa. 
Frances Converse Darling, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Blanche L. Dodds, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Marcella Carmelita Duff, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Margaret Ann Fife, Canton, Ohio 
Rachel Fleming Ghriest, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Myra S. Grosh, Mount Joy, Pa. 
Amy V. Hallahan, Spokane, Wash. 
Marion Marie Harvey, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ellen Ford Howe, Seattle, Wash 
Edith Morrison Keister, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hannah Cornelia Leffler, Miami, Fla. 
Kathleen Arundel McBrearty, Detroit, Mich. 
Ruth Ira McClintic, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rebecca Harris Mann, Mart, Tex 
Anne Furlong Mitchell, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Eleanor Ristine, Crawfordsville, Ind 
Janet MacCurdy Scott, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Sarah Herron Shaw, Glenshaw, Pa. 
Olga Sinexon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eva M. Squire New poe Rt Ohio. 
Eva Thayer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mabel Clare True, Lansing, Mich. (Special Student) 
Adele Mildred Warner, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Senior class 


Enid McPherson Boli, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Florence Rossiter Broderick, Denver, Colo. 
Louise Guiraud, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary Bird Huse, St. Louis, Mo. 


Harriet W. Leaf, Rochester, Pa 

Marie McInerney, Sewickley, Pa. 

Ruth Moss Paxson, Central Point, Ore. 

Lillian Elizabeth Sullivan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A reception was given at the Students’ 
House, Oct. 6 to meet the entering class. 

Eight branch libraries of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh were visited by the en- 
tering class Sept. 29-Oct. 7, and a tour of the 
Carnegie Institute was made. 

FACULTY 

Miss 3ogle, Miss Power and Miss White- 
man attended the Keystone State Library 
meeting at Wernersville, Pa., Oct. 12-14. Miss 
Power read a paper on the “Co-operation be- 
tween the public library and the public school.” 

A story-telling round table was conducted 
by Miss Whiteman. Among those who con- 
tributed to the round table were Edith = 
Balderston, 1912-1913, Margaret Carnegie, 
1915, and Irma Diescher, 1916. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 
Gertrude M. Edwards, I9gII-1912, has re- 
signed her position of children’s librarian, 
Public Library, La Crosse, Wis., to accept a 
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similar position in the Parmly Billings Memo- 
rial Library, Billings, Mont. 

Edith I. Groft, 1915, has been made chil- 
dren’s librarian of the West End branch of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Roberta Herron, 1917, has been appointed 
assistant in the children’s department of the 
Detroit Public Library 

Maud Mitchell, 1917, has accepted the posi- 
tion of children’s librarian in the Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ellen W. Peckham, 1917, has been appointed 
assistant in the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library 

Lillian Sullivan, 1914-1915, has resigned her 
position of children’s librarian in the Detroit 
Public Library to take the senior course in 
the Carnegie Library School 

Edith N. Swayne, 1917, has accepted the 
position of children’s librarian in the Brook 
lyn Public Library 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 1916, has resigned her 
position of assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
to become children’s librarian of the Howe 
Library, Hanover, N. H 

Dorothy Wilson, 1914-1015, has resigned 
from the staff of the Los Angeles Public 


Library. SAR AH Cc, N. 30GLE, Pring ipal 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The regular program for the college year 
started September 21, with little friction, tho 
the beginning of practice work in the field, 
which is to be much more of a feature this 
year, was delayed some what as an extra pre 
caution to ensure “health first.” 

The reference classes began as usual, not 
withstanding the delay in the issue of the new 
edition of Kroeger’s Guide, for in a college 
schedule it is an exceedingly difficult thing 
to switch courses about, as the publishers of 
the Guide lightheartedly suggested 

in library economy the subjects of binding, 
printing and editing began the year with 
visits to the Riverside and Ginn presses, to a 
bindery, and to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

The time allotted to the course im docu- 
ments has been increased this year s that 
the class may meet once a week at the State 
Library with Mr. Belden, who with the rich 
resources of his own library at hand, can 
make documents seem more vital. 

The course on library buildings is being 
planned entirely anew this year, and we are 


most fortunate 1n having promised us an in- 
troductory lecture from the architect's point 
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of view by Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston. This is to be followed by four from 
Mr. John A. Lowe of the Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission. 


PERSONALS 


Deane Blackshire, 1915-16, is the librarian 
and history teacher in the High School, Mil- 
ler, South Dakota. 

Barbara Bolles, 1915-16, was appointed a 
cataloger in the University of Missouri Li- 
brary. 

Helen Carleton, 1914, has been appointed 
on the staff of the Minnesota Public Library 
Commission, 

Esther S. Chapin, 1913, has gone to the 
Ohio State University Library as cataloger. 

Annie L. Craigie, 1915-16, has been ap- 
pointed to the Brooklyn Public Library staff. 

Elsie Cruttenden; 1916, is now a cataloger 
in the Leland Stanford Junior Library. 

Louise Hoxie was appointed an assistant in 
the Somerville Public Library some months 
ago. 

Effie A. Keith, 1909-10, is head cataloger, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Katherine Middleton, 1912-15, is cataloging 
for the New York Public Library. 

Anna Monohan, 1908, has accepted the po- 
sition of head of the filing department with 
the Sturtevant Company. 

Mildred Page, 1914, is at the Clark Uni- 
versity Library this year. 

Mary A, Pinkham, 1915, resigned from the 
Clark University Library. 

Mary E. Rogers, 1916, has been appointed 
in the children’s department of the New York 
Public Library. 

Ruth Shattuck, 1910, is an assistant in the 
issue department of the Brookline Public 
Library. 

Gertrude Shaw is librarian of the Boston 

Margaret E. Sinclair is doing temporary 
work at the Massachusetts State Library. 

Grace Thompson, 1913-14, has resigned from 
the Brooklyn Public Library, and in Novem- 
ber will catalog for the Massachusetts State 
Library. 

Dorothy Whiting, 1913-14, has been made 
librarian of the Public Library at Winsted, 
Ct. 

June Ricuarvson Donne ty, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The opening exercises of the school were 
held on the afternoon of Sept. 19. President 
Thwing presided and spoke briefly, and was 
followed by the dean and director. The class 
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of 1917 comprises 25 regular students and one 
part time student. The states represented are 
as follows: Ohio, 15 (of which 7 are from 
Cleveland); New York 2; Pennsylvania 3; 
Michigan 1; Indiana 1; Illinois 1; Califur- 
nia 2. Of these, four have college degrees, 
and 15 have had some college work. 

Thirza E. Grant, 1908, has taken up her 
work as instructor, giving a part of the cata- 
loging instruction and part of the book selec- 
tion course, during the first semester. Miss 
Lydia S. Jones also entered upon her duties 
as secretary at the beginning of the school 
year. 

The first visiting lecturer to the school, was 
Lutie E. Stearns of Milwaukee, who spoke on 
“The library spirit” and brought to the class 
her usual stimulating message of helpful 
service and good cheer. The students had the 
opportunity of meeting her after the lecture 
at an informal tea. 

Helen M. Smith, dean of the College for 
Women, W. R. U., spoke to the students Sept. 
28, on the co-operation between the two 
schools, and the ideals and aims of both. 

A sightseeing trip thru the parks and resi- 
dence districts of Cleveland was arranged for 
the second Saturday afternoon, especially for 
the students who were strangers in the city. 
A beach picnic also has been one of the pleas- 
ures that has manifested the social spirit of 
the class. 

The meeting of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati, Oct. 3-6, was attended by 
two of the faculty—Harriet E. Howe and the 
director. A pleasant feature of the meeting 
was an “all library schools” dinner, where 
messages were presented in person by faculty 
members, or read by representatives of the 
various library schools. The director of 
W. R. L. S. was asked to preside, representing 
the “hostess” Ohio school. The list of officers 
of the O. L. A. for next year includes the 
name of the director, as president. 

The school is indebted to the generous in- 
terest of the Alumni Association in providing 
a balopticon lantern which was presented to 
the school at the beginning of the year. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Ruth M. Fornwalt, 1915, has resigned her 
position in the Sioux City, Iowa, Public Li- 
brary, to become cataloger in the Public Li- 
brary at Homestead, Pa. 

Beatrix F. Margolies, 1912, leaves her po- 
sition as assistant in the Public Library, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, to become a cataloger at the 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Changes in positions in the Cleveland Pub- 
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lic Library system include promotions for 
the following: Sarah A. Thomas, 1910; Eme- 
lia E. Wefel, 1911; Abbie Ward, 1912; Edna 
M. Little, 1913; Hattie Stokely, 1913; Victoria 
Bronson, 1914. 

Bessie H. Kelsey, 1913, who has been on 
leave of absence for two years, returns to 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Further appointments of the class of 1916 
are as follows: 

Dorothy A. Bray, who acted as an assistant 
in the Short Course Library Training School 
of the Department of Education, Toronto, 
during September, goes to the Detroit Public 
Library. 

Ethel F. Bowers, periodical division, De- 
troit Public Library. 

Elizabeth J. Herrington, North Portland 
branch, Public Library, Portland, Oregon. 

Helen L. Shearer, Bowen branch, Detroit 
Public Library. 

Ida C. Lucht, senior assistant, Lathrop 
branch, Detroit Public Library. 

Nora M. Clark, first assistant, Carnegie 
West branch, Cleveland Public Library. 

Ruth A. Hapgood died at her home in War- 
ren, Ohio, Sept. 28, after an extended period 
of ill health. She was librarian of the East 
7oth St. branch at the time of her death, and 
had been on the staff of the Cleveland Public 
Library in various positions since completing 
her library school course. 


Auice S, Tyter, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The twelfth session of the Library School, 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, opened Monday, 
Sept. 18. After a week of preliminary work 
the regular courses for the first term were 
commenced, including cataloging, classifica- 
tion, subject headings, reference, book selec- 
tion, fiction seminar, current events, typewrit- 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Louise Bercaw, 1916, has been appointed 
acting librarian of the Carnegie Library, Cor- 
dele, Ga. 

Margaret Corrigan, 1916, has received an ap- 
pointment on the staff of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta. 

Margaret Jones, 1916, is a member of the 
Training Class for Children’s Librarians, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Martha Kendrick, 1916, has been elected li- 
brarian of the Hawkes Free Children’s Li- 
brary, Griffin, Ga. 

Alice Longshore, 1916, has received a tem- 
porary appointment in the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library. 
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Helen Brewer, 1913, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Carnegie Library, Cor- 
dele, Ga., to accept an appointment as assist- 
ant in the Savannah Public Library. 

Caroline Moore, 1911, was married Oct, 12 
to J. K. Orr, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Because of the danger from infantile paral- 
ysis, the opening of the Library School, as of 
the other schools and colleges of the univer- 
sity, was postponed this year from September 
19 to October 4. 

The additions to the equipment of the Li- 
brary School have made necessary its ex- 
pansion into larger quarters. The books used 
for children’s work and for book selection 
have been placed in a new room which will 
be in charge of Miss Thorne, who gives the 
courses in these subjects. The library sem- 
inar room will continue as before under the 
supervision of Miss Smith. 

In the large fire of September 23-24, which 
completely destroyed the business and manu- 
facturing section of Phoenix, N. Y., Miss 
Wandell, of the Library School faculty, was 
so unfortunate as to have her house and its 
contents totally destroyed. 

Members of the class of 1916 have the fol- 
lowing positions: 

Eleanor Church and Dorothy Welch in the 
Syracuse University Library; Mary Dollard, 
Leila Dominick, and Aurelia Mansfield, in the 
Syracuse Public Library; Pauline Griffith and 
Vivien Diefenderfer, Buffalo Public Library; 
Fanny C. Howe, Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Carolyn Merriman, Reynolds 
Library, Rochester, N. Y.; Helen Stiles, Public 
Library, New Haven, Ct.; Esther Wright, 
Library of Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York City; Edna Whiteley, Brooklyn Public 
Library; Fanny Sattinger, Public Library, 
Indianapolis; Dorothy Snavlin, Library cf 
Grinnell College, Crinnell, Ia. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The sixteenth annual session of the Chau- 
tauqua Library School was held July 8 to 
Aug. 18. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, director of the 
school, lectured daily on library organization 
and administration. Miss Mary M. Shaver, 
of Vassar College Library, gave the courses 
in cataloging and classification. Miss Ruth 
Wallace, of Evansville, (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary taught the reference course. Lectures 
were followed by practice work, which was 
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carefully revised. Ample opportunity was 
given for questions and discussion of prob- 
lems relating to library experience and for 
consultation with instructors in regard to in- 
dividual problems. 

The work of the regular instructors was 
supplemented by lectures on the general pro- 
gram related to library work and by special 
lectures before the school as follows: 

Vaughan MacCaughey spoke on “Nature 
study books” from the scientist’s point of 
view; Earl Barnes lectured on “The British 
Museum Library”; Professor S. C. Schmucker 
gave a delightful address on “My way with a 
book”; Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett spoke on 
“The short story,” illustrating with a chap- 
ter from George Madden Martin’s forthcom- 
ing book; Miss Frances Cleveland spoke on 
“Township library extension”; Prof. J. E. 
Hull talked on “Peace literature”; B. W. 
Huebsch gave a series of five lectures on 
“Book publishing and selling”, Miss Nancy 
Beyer gave two talks on “Library binding 
and mending,” which the students followed 
with practical work in mending and recasing 
books. The students also attended Miss Mabel 
C. Bragg’s story telling classes. 

In addition to the Chautauqua Library which 
doubled in value this year, the school made 
trips to Westfield, where the Patterson Li- 
brary was used to further demonstrate the 
subjects of study. The Prendergast Library 
at Jamestown was also visited and the Art 
Metal Construction Company gave opportu- 
nity to examine library furniture and equip- 
ment. 

Every student came with a definite purpose 
and it is wonderful to see what strenuous 
class work, enthusiasm, faithfulness and good 
fellowship can accomplish in six weeks. 

There were many visiting librarians, trus- 
tees and others interested in library work 
who attended special lectures and consulted 
in regard to library matters. 

There were 43 students representing 15 
states as follows: Ohio, 18; Utah, 5; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4; two each from Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and West Virginia, and one each from 
Connecticut, Kansas, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Tennessee, Virginia and Washing- 


ton. Mary E. Downey. 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Seventy-eight applicants took the entrance 
examinations given in June and September. 
Of this number eighteen were accepted and 
commenced work on Monday, Oct. 2. Iowa 
and Minnesota are the only states represented 
aside from California. Seven students are 


from Los Angeles. Two have had library 
experience and have attended library summer 
schools. Nine have attended college, and two 
others are graduates of normal schools. A 
list of students follows: Katherine Ardagh, 
Clara Eunice Bashor, Ruth Burton, Bertha W. 
Franklin, Cosby Louise Gilstrap, Margaret 
Florence Glassey, Rosalind Green, Gladys 
Hanna, Grace Marvel Lawrence, Margaret 
Ellen Livingston, Selma Margaretten, Arnie 
McPherron, Margaret Elizabeth Newman. 
Helen Gladys Percey, Mabel Shearer, Marie 
Elinor Taylor, Esther Wrottenberg. 

As has been the custom in past years, the 
afternoon of the opening day was spent in a 
“personally conducted” tour thru the library. 
In each department the class was greeted by 
the principal, who gave a short general talk 
on the work of the department. On returning 
to the school room, the students found th« 
class of 1915-16 waiting to welcome them with 
tea. 

There will be very few departures from the 
schedule as carried out last year. Miss Anne 
Mulheron, New York State Library School 
1916, who came to the library during the sum 
mer as head of the order department, wil! 
teack order and book-buying. 

As a result of the “open courses” given last 
spring, a number of requests to attend spe 
cial courses have come from library attend- 
ants in nearby towns. Eight of these have so 
far been accepted for different courses. 

Miss Grace Hammond, the class president, 
entertained the class of 1915-16 at a delight 
ful garden party and reunion, on Sunday, Oc- 


tober 1. 
APPOINTMENTS 


Permanent appointments so far received by 
the class of 1915-16, are as follows: 

Gladys Glenn, assistant in juvenile depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Marian Dinsmoor, reviser and assistant to 
principal of the Training School. 

Betty Lord, assistant in play-ground libra- 
ries and sub-branches of Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

Margaret Vinton, assistant in deposit sta- 
tions, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Elizabeth Walker, assistant, Long Beach 
Public Library. 

Maria Deutschbein, assistant in Colorado 
College Library, Colorado Springs. 

Helen Rowland, assistant in California 
State Library. 

Elizabeth Connor, librarian of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory Library, Pasadena. 

Susan Talmage is attending the University 
of California. 

THeopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 
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Librarians 


AKIN, Sally M., Pratt, 1910, for some years 
librarian of the County Free Library at 
Frederick, Md., has been made librarian of 
the Free Library of Conshohocken, Pa, 


Bassitt, Grace E., who has been reference 
librarian in the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a number of years, has 
been compelled by ill health to withdraw 
from library work. Miss Fanning, who was 
for many years associated with the H. W. 
Wilson Co., is acting reference librarian. 


Bavcer, Evelyn, Pratt 1916, has been ap- 
pointed general assistant in the Cedar Rapids 
(Ja.) Public Library. 


Barser, Clara V., first assistant in the Utica 
(N. Y.) Public Library, has resigned to be 
married. 


Bisnop, Jessie, has been made head of the 
circulation department of the Public Library 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia. Miss Bishop is a grad- 
uate of Smith College and of the University 
of Illinois Library School. 


Bow.es, Verne, New York State Library 
School 1914, has been appointed first assistant 
cataloger for the State College of Washington 
at Pullman. 


Bronk, Clara L., New York State Library 
School 1914-15, has been appointed assistant 
in the Lake Erie College Library, Painesville, 
Ohio. 


CHAMBERLIN, Mrs. Abba Doton, one of the 
best known library workers in Vermont, died 
Aug. 4, at the age of 76. She had been ill and 
helpless for two years. For many years Mrs. 
Chamberlin was a teacher, and in her later 
years she became librarian of the Abbott 
Memorial Library at South Pomfret, Vt. 
She contributed to the pamphlet “A Vermont 
library,” compiled by John Cotton Dana, tell- 
ing about the library work in Pomfret, and 
her work and original methods in conducting 
a library, especially her success with children, 
inspired many librarians to greater co-opera- 
tion with schools and to wider use of the 
library as a social center. 


Cuase, Wallace, who has rounded out a 
quarter century of library work in the Mary 
Taylor Library at Milford, Ct., has resigned, 
owing to ill health. 


Ciarke, Dorothy, of Sacramento, Cal., has 
been elected librarian of Plumas County Li- 
brary in Quincy, Cal. to fill the position held 
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by Miss Blanche Chalfant, who resigned to 
accept a similar place in Inyo County. 


Coates, Emily C., has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Westfield ( Mass.) 
Atheneum. Miss Coates took the apprentice 
course in library training in the Greenfield 
Public Library in 1913-14, and has since been 
on the staff of the Chicopee Public Library 


Cons, Mary E., B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School 1915, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the children’s department 
of the Brooklyn Public Library to become 
librarian of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Coutts, Henry Thomas, for some time 
branch librarian in the Islington (Eng. ) 
Public Libraries, died suddenly from a 
hemorrhage on April 22. Mr. Coutts 
only 35 years old, but in his library 
he had already made a splendid record for 
himself. An enthusiastic and thoro worker, he 
was one of the men James Duff 
Brown to assist in organizing the Public Li- 
Islington. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to The Library Assistant and The 
Library World, and his “Manual of library 
bookbinding” and “Library jokes and jottings” 
are well known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Coutts was twice elected president of the 
Library Assistants’ Association and was 
prominent in other library organizations, 


was 
career 


chosen by 


braries at 


Creptanp, William Robert, for many years 
deputy chief librarian of the Manchester 
(Eng.) Public Libraries, died July 18, at the 
age of 66. 


CumMINGs, Laura, of the Salem (Ore.) 


Public Library, has been appointed children’s 


librarian of the Everett (Wash.) Public 
Library. 
Curtis, Alice, of Spencer, Mass., who re 


ceived her library training in Cleveland, has 
been appointed a desk assistant in the Daven 
port (la.) Public Library. 


Cutter, Marian, and Carolyn Ulrich, both 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, were passen- 
gers on the Stephano when she was sunk off 
the Nantucket lightship on Oct. 8. Both 
Miss Cutter and Miss Ulrich had been visit 
ing the Grenfell mission in Labrador, where 
Miss Cutter established a library in 1914, 
and for which she has now secured a trained 
librarian to take charge. 


Dart, Izella M., New York State Library 
School 1914-15, has resigned her position in 
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the Lake Erie College Library to become libra- 
rian of the State Normal School at Moorhead, 
Minn. 


Davis, Ruth, a graduate from the library 
department of the State University of Wash- 
ington last June, has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the reference department of the 
Tacoma Public Library. 


Davis, William Harper, who resigned last 
spring his position as librarian for the Public 
Service Corporation of Newark, has gone 
back to teaching and is now professor of psy- 
chology and biology at the Ogontz School for 
Young Ladies in Philadelphia. 


DeForp, Estelle, assistant librarian at Yreka, 
Cal., for the past two months, has been called 
to Red Bluff, Cal., to take charge of the 
Tehama County Library with offices in the 
Kraft Memorial Library at Red Bluff. 


Denton, Jane, for seven years a member 
of the, staff of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Public 
Library, has resigned to be married. 


Dick, Christian R., New York State Li- 
brary School 1915-16, has gone to the Car- 
negie Free Library of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, 
as head of the catalog department. 


Encett, Mrs. Jennie C., who completed the 
two-year course of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library last June, and who 
has since been on the staff of the New York 
Public Library, has been appointed head of 
the lending department of the Tacoma Public 
Library, to succeed Agnes F. P. Greer, who 
resigns to go to Kansas City. 


Evans, Verna, of Ontario, Cal., has been 
appointed first assistant in the Public Library 
of San Diego. 


Finney, Byron A., received on Sept. 30, 
the last day of his regular work as reference 
librarian of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary, a silver loving cup with the inscription: 
“Byron A, Finney from the Library Staff, 
University of Michigan, for twenty-five years 
of service, 1891-1916.” 


Fotxarp, Henry Tennyson, since 1877 chief 
librarian at Wigan, England, died Aug. 25 as 
the result of a street accident. He was 
knocked down by a cart and died two days 
later. He was a Londoner by birth, and was 
in his sixty-seventh year. His library training 
began in the London Library, and from 1875 
to 1877 he was sub-librarian at the Royal 
Academy, Burlington House. He was one of 
the original members of the Library Associa- 
tion and served on the council for thirty years. 
Several papers on Wigan history and the cata- 


logs of several private libraries came from 
his pen, but his greatest work, which his un- 
timely death left unfinished, was his reference 
library catalog. The fourteenth part of this 
(U-Wh) had been finished last March, and 
he expected that it would be finished in two 
more volumes. 

Foster, Winnie, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School and assistant at Marinette, 
Wis., succeeds Miss Lane as cataloger in the 
Sioux City Public Library. 

Grssons, Ruth, has been elected librarian 
of the Public Library of Oelwein, Ia. Miss 
Gibbons was a member of this year’s class at 
the summer library school of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission. 

Goopricu, Francis L. D., formerly in charge 
of accessions in the Library of the University 
of Michigan, has been appointed reference 
librarian to succeed Byron A. Finney, who 
retired Oct. 1. Mr. Goodrich is a graduate of 
Ypsilanti Normal College, working in the 
library there as a student. In 1903 he was 
graduated from the University of Michigan, 
where he spent his summers working in the 
library. After a two-year course at the New 
York State Library School he went to the 
John Crerar Library in July, 1906, and in 
February, 1907, he was put in charge of 
accessions at Ann Arbor, succeeding H. 0. 
Severance. 

Hampurcer, Mme. L. Haffkin, who made a 
tour of American libraries and attended the 
summer session of the New York State Library 
School in 1914, has been conducting a course 
of lectures on library economy at Astrachan. 
A special type of traveling libraries has been 
developed to meet the peculiar needs of the 
district. This is one of a series of summer 
courses planned by the “zemstvos.” In these 
courses special attention will be paid to rural 
libraries. A Russian Library Association has 
been founded at Moscow, with Mme. Haffkin- 
Hamburger the first president. 


Hanson, Gladys, who has been an assistant 
in the children’s room of the Davenport (Ia.) 
Public Library, has resigned her position to 
enter the University of Illinois as a student. 


Homes, Florence B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1912, is engaged tem- 
porarily in cataloging the special collection of 
European war literature at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ives, Miss A. A., for many years in the 
New York Public Library and now living in 
Lakeville, Ct., is acting as subscription agent 
for a number of magazines and has many at- 
tractive club rates to offer. 


(November, 1916 
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Ketter, Esther, who has worked as cata- 
loger for eighteen months in the Public Li- 
brary at Mason City, Ia., has resigned to take 
a position in the library at De Pauw Univer- 
sity while doing college work there, 

Kerr, Julia A. C., New York State Library 
School, 1915-16, has been appointed assistant 
in the catalog department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

Kocu, Theodore W., who has been taking 
a year’s rest from active library work, on 
Oct. 13 entered upon his new duties as chief 
of the order division of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Lane, Grace, for three years past cataloger 
in the Public Library of Sioux City, Ia., was 
married June 1 to Leon Maxwell Young, of 
Promontory Point, Utah. 

Lewis, Helen B., a graduate of Western 
Reserve Library School, has received an ap- 
pointment in the Public Library of Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Lounspury, Edith, New York State Li- 
brary School 1915-16, has gone to the Sioux 
City Free Public Library as assistant in the 
circulation department. 

Luxemeyer, Georgia, graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School and librarian of the 
Watertown (Wis.) Public Library, has be- 
come children’s librarian of the Sioux City 
Public Library. 

MattuHews, Harriet L., for almost 50 years 
connected with the Lynn Public Library and 
since 1904 its librarian, has resigned because 
of ill health. The resignation will take ef- 
fect Jan. 1. 


Metset, Max, B.L.S., New York State Li- 
brary School 1916, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the science division of the New 
York Public Library. 


Meserve, Rev. Howard C., has been chosen 
librarian of the Mary Taylor Library in Mil- 
ford, Ct. 


MiLuiGAN, Flora, has been compelled by 
continued ill health to resign her position as 
librarian of the Public Library at Tipton, Ia. 


Pottarp, Alfred William, assistant keeper 
of printed books in the British Museum, is 
the editor of the “Books about books” series, 
two volumes of which have recently been re- 
issued by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd. These popular re-issues are of “A short 
history of English printing, 1476-1900,” by 
Henry R. Plomer, and “The binding of books, 
an essay in the history of gold-tooled bind- 
ings,” by Herbert P. Horne. 
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Pore, Mildred, formerly a teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Stadium High School in Tacoma, 
and in one of the Seattle high schools, who 
completed last June the first year work at 
the New York State Library School, has been 
appointed librarian in charge of the Lincoln 
Park High School Library in Tacoma. Dur- 
ing the summer Miss Pope was an assistant 
in the New York Public Library, and gave 
up a definite appointment in Albany to as- 
sume the Tacoma position. 

Prentice, Mrs. Amelia, who has been in 
charge of the Public Library in Newark Val- 
ley, N. Y., for the past 21 years, has resigned, 
her resignation taking effect Nov. 1. 


Price, Florence, for two years general as- 
sistant in the office of the lowa Library Com- 
mission, resigned in September to enter the 
Wisconsin Library School. 


Rice, Paul N., New York State Library 
School 1912, for the past two years reference 
assistant in the public catalog room of the 
New York Public Library, has been made 
chief of stack for the current year. 


Rocers, Bertha, for six years an assistant 
in the Public Library of Davenport, la., has 
resigned, 


RotrHrock, Mary U., New York State Li- 
brary School 1914, has resigned her position 
as assistant librarian in the Cossitt Library, 
Memphis, Tenn., to become librarian of the 
Lawson-McGhee Library at Knoxville, assum- 
ing the position Nov. 1. 


SHEARER, Mabel, for six years children’s 
librarian at Marshalltown, la., has resigned 
and will enter the Training Class of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 

Situ, Belle F., one of the early librarians 
of the Public Library in Newton, la, and 
author of the poem “If I should die to-night,” 
died recently in California. 


Situ, Harriet, a graduate from the library 
department of the State University of Wash- 
ington last June, has received a temporary 
appointment in the Tacoma Public Library. 


Situ, Louise, who has been librarian at 
the Lincoln Park High School in Tacoma, 
has resigned to take a similar position in the 
Lincoln High School in Seattle. 

TayLor, William Arthur, borough librarian 
of Holborn, England, died Aug. 18, at the 
age of 52. 

TorrinGc, Elizabeth R., has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library at Everett, 
Wash., succeeding Mary Frank, resigned 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New England 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire’ Federation of 
Women’s Ciubs has taken the initiative in a 
splendid movement, by adopting resolutions 
to promote in every possible way a legislative 
appropriation in furtherance of the work of 
the library commission of the state. New 
Hampshire, the pioneer state of the whole 
country in the establishment of a public li- 
brary, is now woefully behind the times in 
her library methods. In commenting on the 
action the Manchester Union says: “A state 
appropriation of only $200 for 200 public 
libraries—an average of $1 for each library— 
is positively ridiculous; particularly when it 
is known that many of these institutions re- 
ceive $50 apiece, annually, in town appropria- 
tions. . . . Contemplate the fact that, altho 
the traveling library system has been in opera- 
tion in this country no less than 40 years, 
New Hampshire as a state has not one, and 
the very few—possibly three or four—which 
do exist in our state have been established and 
maintained by the women’s clubs! . .. Not 
only should New Hampshire have an efficient 
traveling library system, but the permanent 
libraries in a large number of instances need 
re-organization. Re-cataloging and classifica- 
tion of books constitute an essential need. 
Not a few librarians, devotedly giving of their 
time and energies without pay, would appreci- 
ate a bit of real library training by way of 
encouragement.” The federation, at its field 
meeting in September, urged the appointment 
of an active state commission of five mem- 
bers, with an appropriation sufficient to make 
library activity worth their while. Another 
valuable suggestion—which really amounted to 
a recommendation—was that of a “state work- 
er” for the libraries. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hinsdale, George C. Fisk, one of the town’s 
prominent citizens, has presented a beautiful 
hall clock to the Public Library. The clock 
has a beautifully designed pillared case of 
solid mahogany eight feet in height with panels 
of plate glass. Delicate scroll work of gold 
enhances the beauty of the face, above which 
the varying phases of the moon are designated 
from day to day. Westminster chimes sound 
the hour and each quarter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol. The plans for the new library, pre- 
pared by W. H. & Henry McLean of Bos- 
ton, have been approved and the contract for 
its erection given to the Fellows & Duckworth 
Co., Inc., of Brookline, the contract price 
being $14,916. The price does not include the 
heating contract. 


Boston. The Public Library lost one of its 
greatest benefactors in the death of Allen A. 
Brown on October 2, at the age of & 
years. His memory will live in this city as long 
as the Public Library endures thru the magni- 
ficent gifts which he made that institution dur- 
ing his lifetime. These gifts consisted of a 
musical collection which he gave the library 
in 1894—said to be the finest musical collec- 
tion in the United States—and a dramatic col- 
lection which he gave seven years ago, that 
is in many ways unrivaled. Both of these 
collections were placed in a magnificent room 
on the third floor of the library, known as the 
Allen A. Brown Musical and Dramatic Li- 
brary. These are among the most valuable 
gifts ever received by the Boston Public Li- 
brary, but the original value of the collec- 
tions has been vastly enhanced by the care- 
ful work and oversight that Mr. Brown freely 
expended on them in the way of arrangement, 
classification, binding, cataloging, etc., to say 
nothing of the constant additions he made to 
both collections. 


Enfield. The “Sons of Enfield, Mass., From 
Springfield,” who were awarded a silver cup, 
the prize for the best walking division in the 
centennial parade on July 4, have presented the 
cup to the Library Association, to be kept in 
the library. 


Fitchburg. The Fitchburg Historical Soci- 
ety has within the past few months received 
a valuable addition to its library thru the gen- 
erosity of the Misses Mary L. and Theresa 
N. Garfield. The gift consists of 975 volumes 
comprising the historical library of their 
father, the late James F. D. Garfield, whose 
constant interest in and great knowledge of 
historical matters is well known. 


Hyannis. The plans of the proposed Eagle- 
ston Memorial Library were on exhibition in 
September. The board of trustees and the 
architect were present to explain the plans. 
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Mr. John A. Lowe, state agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Free Library Commission was 
present and spoke, as well as a representative 
of Cram & Ferguson, Boston, architects, for 
the preservation of colonial architecture. 
Both favored the retention of the old build- 
ing. At the end of the meeting an informal 
yote was taken showing 26 in favor of retain- 
ing the old structure on the front of the lot, 
and 45 against. 


Leverett. The Field Memorial Library was 
dedicated Sept. 30. It has been the desire of 
the donor, Mrs. Judson L. Field, of Chicago, 
that everything about the library should be 
homelike, and it is finely realized by the ar- 
chitect, Karl S. Putnam of Northampton. 
Colonial in style, white with green blinds, it 
is situated at the crossways, in the corner of 
A cheery fire in the big fireplace 
welcomes the visitor, 


an orchard. 
opposite the entrance 
and two settles are invitingly placed on either 
side of the hearth. The whole lower floor 


is one room with the hospitable fireplace in 
the center of one side. Under the mantel is 
the inscription, “Given in accordance with the 
wish of Bradford M. Field.” The wood is 
stained a soft dark gray, the walls toned to 
a soft buff. The shelves, extending around 
the room, are built into the walls, and are 
low, so that the books are within easy reach. 
Reading tables are conveniently placed near 
the center of the room, and one corner is de- 
voted to the children. A spacious room up- 
stairs is to be used for the preservation and 
display of articles of historical interest and 
value. 


A portable building has been erected 


Lynn, 
a branch 


at 23 Holyoke street to serve as 
library for people in that section. 


Lynn. The trustees of the Lynn Public 
Library have been roundly condemned by the 
Socialist party of that city for their action in 
refusing to grant the request of the Lynn 
Socialist Club that the New York Call be 
kept on file in the public reading room. The 
condemnatory vote was unanimous. 


Milbury. Milbury’s new library is ready for 
use. The work of removing the books and 
equipment from the old rooms in the Town 
Suilding to the new quarters was begun late 
in September. The new library stands upon 
land on Elm Street given to the town by 
Miss Delia C. Torrey, aunt of Ex-President 
William H. Taft. The building cost $12,500 


and the money was given by Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 
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Wakefield. The necessity for the removal 
of the Beebe Town Library from the Town 
Hall building is recognized, and the purchase 
of a site for the library has been under 
consideration for some time. Early in Sep- 
tember a popular subscription campaign to 
raise $15,000 for the purchase of a suitable 
site was started, and pledges were taken con- 
tingent upon the raising of $12,000 prior to 
Oct. 1. On Sept. 30 the pledges had amounted 
to $12,041.66, and 1173 contributions had been 
made. 

Westfield. The collection of 3000 books left 
by the late R. B. Robinson to the Westfield 
Atheneum from his 
residence to the library, and is found to be 
the finest private collection of books in West- 
field. The collection is estimated to be worth 
$10,000, and contains many book rarities and 
fine bindings in cases and cabinets which Mr. 
Robinson himself fashioned to house his 
hooks. The books will be kept for reference 
purposes only. 


has just been removed 


Woburn. The Public Library trustees have 
extended the privileges of the public by al- 
lowing a patron to take out any reasonable 
number of works of fiction at one time, with 
the exception that only one may be a seven- 
day book. All restrictions were long ago re- 
moved from non-fiction books 


RHODE ISLAND 

Anthony. The last report of the Anthony 
Library Association that 10,870 
volumes were circulated during the year, an 
increase of 2408 over last year. The library 
was recently equipped with a new 
stacks are to be 


Free shows 


building 
heating apparatus and new 
installed shortly 


Olnevville. At the annual meeting of the 
Olneyville Free Library Association early in 
October, a committee was appointed to confer 
officials of the Providence Public Li- 

the advisability of making 
institution a branch of the 
Providence Library. This step has been con- 
sidered before, but after a conference with 
officials at the Providence Library nothing was 
done. Now a majority of the active members 
of the local organization favor the plan and, 
with the finances In better shape than when 
the proposition was considered a few years 
ago, it 1s likely to be more favorably received 
The library now contains 11,358 volumes, and 
31,350 last year. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Norwich. Otis L. Imogene A. Cash, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Ag. 31, 1916.) Accessions, 
2863; total, 42,921. New registration, 1214; 
total, 28,941. Circulation, 118,049. Receipts, 
$8878.20; expenditures, $8206.93, including 
$3709.29 for salaries and wages, $2109.36 for 
books, $245.19 for periodicals, and $386.83 for 
binding. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Albany. The Central Y. M. C. A. is plan- 
ning to install an up-to-date reference library 
for business men. While the State Library 
contains much of such material, Samuel Hay- 
wood, librarian of the association, believes 
that the central locatfon of the Y. M. C. A. 
will make it more convenient for business men 
to use. 


Carthage. The cornerstone of the Corcoran 
Memorial Library was laid Oct. 7, with appro- 
priate exercises, including a number of short 
addresses touching on the significance of the 
event to the different elements in the com- 
munity. 


Endicott. The Public Library celebrated 
its first anniversary recently in a novel way. 
The children in the schools were assigned 
the library as the subject for their regular 
compositions, and later several of these com- 
positions were printed in the Endicott Record. 
It is said that they constituted a tribute to the 
library which might well serve as a campaign 
document were its adequate support ever 
threatened. 


Gloversville. A committee to investigate 
and report on the feasibility of re-cataloging 
the books and periodicals in the Gloversville 
Free Library was named at the October meet- 
ing of the board of directors. The committee 
will report at a meeting of the board on Nov. 
14. It is estimated that the work would cost 
about $2000 and require three years to com- 
plete. 


Ithaca. Cornell Univ. L. George William 
Harris, Ibn. (now librarian emeritus, succeeded 
by Willard Austen). (Rpt. 1914-15.) Acces- 
sions, 15,615; total, 455,129 volumes and 68,000 
pamphlets. Registered uses of the general 
library included 518 university officers, 618 
students, 33 special borrowers, and 74 borrow- 
ing libraries. Total recorded use 132,185, in- 
cluding 89,017 volumes in reading rooms and 
32,199 for home use. The number of volumes, 
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pamphlets, and maps cataloged for the general 
card catalog during the year, was 17,613; for 
these 15,323 cards were written, and 5453 
printed cards were obtained from the Library 
of Congress, making in all 20,776 cards added 
to the card catalog. The printed cards of the 
Petrarch collection was in process of printing 
during the year, as was also the special cata- 
log of the Runic division of the Icelandic col- 
lection. The English collection, given at the 
close of 1913-14, was classified and acces- 
sioned, and was found to contain 3013 volumes. 
The chief event of the year was Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift of a fire-proof and burglar-proof 
treasure room for the safer keeping of the 
most valuable manuscripts and rarest printed 
books owned by the library. 


New York City. The report is current in 
California papers that the famous Huntington 
collection of rare books, now in this city, is 
to be removed to Mr. Huntington’s home in 
Southern California, where a special building 
will be constructed to house the library. 


New York City. The bulk of the library 
left by the late Rev. William Jones Seabury 
is to go to the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, his two 
sons being allowed to choose not more than 
fifty books. Dr. Seabury left to the seminary 
the Concordat, a parchment signed by Bishop 
Seabury, an ancestor of the testator, and three 
Scottish bishops by whom he was consecrated. 


New York City. <A delegation from the 
northern part of the Bronx appeared before 
the sub-committee of the board of estimate 
on appropriations of funds for the New York 
Public Library at the city hall Oct. 3. Altho 
the delegation soon discovered that the meet- 
ing was not a public hearing but a committee 
meeting on the question of funds for library 
purposes, every courtesy and consideration 
was shown to the visitors. The views of the 
city officials, that in the future new public 
school buildings would be built so that a por- 
tion of the structure could be used for library 
purposes, were explained to the delegation. 
It was also suggested that an annex might 
be built to Public School No. 21 at White 
plains avenue and 225th street for a branch 
library. The possibility of obtaining space 
in the Wakefield High School to establish a 
branch library was presented, and the need of 
such a branch was emphasized. 


Rome. At the last quarterly meeting of 
the Jervis Library Association the enlarge- 
ment of the stack room, by removing the stair- 
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case and booklift in the rear, was considered. 
The question of establishing a branch in East 
Rome was referred to the library committee 
to act in conjunction with Miss Stevens, the 


librarian. 


Syracuse. “Notable among the recent gifts 
to the library,” says the library’s Bulletin for 
September, “is the George K. Collins's mili- 
tary library. This contains the complete file 
of the reports of the adjutant general of the 
State of New York, showing the name and 
address of every man who enlisted in the 
Union army from the State of New York. 
It also contains histories of Syracuse and New 
York State regiments, official lists of soldiers 
whose remains were buried in National ceme- 
teries, and a unique collection of clippings 
containing the writings of Moses Summers, 
editor of the Syracuse Standard, who accom- 
panied Sherman on the march to the sea and 
wrote letters describing that famous foray.” 


Yonkers. The time the library was closed 
in late August and early September, as a pre- 
caution against the spread of infantile paraly- 
sis, was a busy time for the library staff. The 
registration file, which numbered over 43,000 
names, had grown too bulky for use, and was 
carefully revised, leaving active borrowers 
only. The shelves were carefully gone over 
and hundreds of books in poor condition were 
discarded; liberal replacements by new edi- 
ons and copies were made; the books were 
thoroly cleaned by the vacuum method, and 
the entire building was made as fresh and 
attractive as possible. 

NEW JERSEY 

Avon. The cornerstone for the new library 
building, for which a Carnegie grant of $5000 
was made, was laid Sept. 23. The library, now 
located in the post office building, has about 
1800 volumes. 

Glen Ridge. Residents of Glen Ridge will 
vote on a referendum at the coming election 
on the question of issuing bonds in the amount 
of $34,000 for the support of a library offered 
by Henry S. Chapman. 

Hoboken. The Public Library has taken 
charge of the library in the Emerson High 
School, in West Hoboken, and now adminis- 
ters all libraries and branches in town. 


Leonia. The Public Library’s new rooms 
in the Darre Building were opened Oct. 3, the 
first time since quarantine laws were en- 
forced. One week was allowed for the re- 
turn of the books which were given out when 
the library was suddenly closed with the com- 
ing of the paralysis epidemic. 
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Newark. The will of Vice-Chancellor James 
E. Howell, who died in Newark on Sept. 
26, provides that almost the entire estate is 
to go to the Newark Free Public Library 
upon the death of the testator’s wife, who is 
to enjoy the income during life. Mr. Howell 
was for many years a trustee of the library. 
The estate is valued at about $250,000. 


Plainfield P. L. Florence M. Bowman, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1916.) Accessions 
2570; total, 54,924. Circulation, 100,320; 
adult, 75,001; juvenile, 25,259; 64+ per cent. 
adult fiction; 6066 volumes circulated thru 
sub-stations, 3139 thru school libraries, 2878 
music scores circulated, 2126 from the scien- 
tific department, 200 from the department of 
Americana, 9280 from the duplicate-pay 
collection, 16,719 Sunday and holiday circula 
tion. Registration, 7040. Receipts, $15,762.31; 
expenses, $13,617.49 (salaries, $5531.11; books, 
$2740.34; periodicals, $1014.71; binding, $406 
03.) A story hour was instituted during the 
school year at one of the graded public schools, 
the story-teller passing from one class room 
to another and telling a story suited to the 
children of the respective grade. The teacher, 
in turn, utilized the story told in connection 
with the English work. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pottsville P. L. Flora B. Roberts, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending July 1, 1916.) Accessions, 
1329; withdrawals, 674; total in library, 11,- 
186. New registration, 1341; total, 6720; popu- 
lation, 22,000. Circulation, 90,365. Receipts, 
$6922.81; expenditures, $6199.68, including 
$985.90 for books, $126.12 for periodicals, $272 
10 for binding, and $2665.33 for library sal- 
aries. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. The library of the George- 
town University Law School has received a 
gift of about 1000 volumes, the law library 
of the late J. Nota McGill, who was professor 
of patent law at the school for many years. 
The library now contains about 7000 volumes. 
Coincident with the announcement of the gift, 
Dean Hamilton announced the appointment of 
four assistant librarians for the year. They 
are Thomas E. Allison of Washington, D. C.; 
Robert M. McGauley of Massachusetts, Ed- 
ward T. Hogan of Rhode Island and Robert 
E. J. Whalen of Massachusetts. Mr. Allison 
is private secretary to Chief Justice Shepard 
of the Court of Appeals and lecturer emeritus 
on constitutional law. He was formerly h- 
brarian of the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. Mr. McGauley was winner of 
the final prize debate last year. Mr. Hogan 
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and Mr. Whalen are prominent in class affairs 
and active in the debating society. All four 
are honor men in their classes. 


The South 
KENTUCKY 


Carlisle. The Public Library of Carlisle 
was opened Oct. 2. The library was started 
by the Woman's Club of this city. A mass- 
meeting was held Sept. 29, in the interest of 
the library, at which time Miss Rawson, of 
Frankfort, secretary of the State Library 
Commission, delivered an address. 


Louisville. Following the success achieved 
by the libraries installed last year in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ High Schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Louisville Free Public Library 
trustees have installed a library in the Normal 
School on East Broadway, with Emma J. 
Shriner as librarian. Under the plans by 
which the school libraries are operated, teach- 
ers or pupils may call for any books in the 
Main Library and have them delivered at the 
school libraries on the same cards and under 
the same conditions enforced at the Main 
Library. At the Boys’ High School Library 
for 5 months last year 3441 books were cir- 
culated and 3642 reference topics were looked 
up. At the Girls’ High School branch 3226 
books were circulated and 5120 references 
were looked up. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville. The new Lawson-McGhee Li- 
brary is nearing completion, and with the 
opening of the new building the municipality 
will assume its maintenance. Henceforth the 
library, which has hitherto been a subscription 
library, will be made free to the public. Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, the new librarian, will as- 
sume her new duties about Nov. 1, and the 
library will be opened for the public as soon 
as possible after the work of transferring the 
books, catalogs, etc., from the old building to 
the new has been accomplished, possibly 
about Nov, 15. 


The Central West 
OHIO 


Cincinnati. The Van Wormer Library of 
the University of Cincinnati, erected in 1900, 
now contains about 75,000 volumes and 10,000 
pamphlets. In the reference room about 2000 
volumes are arranged on open shelves, to 
which the students have free access. The 
periodical room contains the current numbers 
of 400 periodicals. The library is provided 
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with a card catalog of its own books and also 
with a card catalog of the books (non-fiction ) 
received since 1905 by the Public Library of 
Cincinnati. The Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio has space for its collection 
of books, pamphlets and other articles in the 
building. 


Cleveland P. L. William H. Brett, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1915.) Accessions, 57,642; withdrawals 
31,283; total in library, 542,902. New regis- 
tration, 37,521; ‘total, 171,610 (population, 
639,431). Circulation, 3,173,783 (fiction, 1,439,- 
543). Receipts, $548,728.59; expenditures, 
$405,714.11, including $35,619.34 for books, 
$8312.91 for periodicals, and $190,419.95 for 
salaries for library service. The library has 
606 agencies for the distribution of books, 
consisting of 42 branches besides the Central 
Library, 44 deposit stations, 66 delivery sta- 
tions, Library for the Blind, Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, 420 class-room libraries, and 
28 home libraries. An important gift of the 
year was the John G, White collection of 
folklore. A catalog of this collection was 
started, and also of the music in the library. 
Circulation in the Library for the Blind in- 
creased from 1932 to 3803, or over 100 per 
cent. The library and the Cleveland Museum 
of Art have begun co-operation in the matter 
of placing before children in the libraries ma- 
terials loaned from the museum. The ma- 
terial used was chiefly Assyrian tables, weap- 
ons, ornaments and basketry from Centra! 
Africa, and lace. Interesting notes on the 
work of the several school libraries are in- 
cluded in the report, and all the illustrations 
are of school libraries. 


Hamilton. Lane Public Library’s semi-cen- 
tennial is to be observed in the near future. 
The celebration will be in connection with the 
completion of the new addition to the build- 
ing. It is planned to have a public “open 
house” when Hamilton citizens will be invited 
to visit the library and see its growth and 
development in the 51 years of its existence. 
Exhibits illustrating this growth are being 
arranged. Lane Public Library was founded 
by Clark Lane and opened to the public Oct. 
20, 1865, just 51 years ago. 


Oberlin. The class of 1891, which held its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at the last commence- 
ment exercises, will purchase the Gay Stevens 
Collender Library, which consists of 2500 
volumes on economics, history, sociology, and 
biology, and place it in the Carnegie Library 
here. The price of the gift is $1800. The 
library was formerly owned by Prof. G. S. 
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Collender of Yale, an Oberlin alumnus of 
the class of 1891. 


Toledo. This city has been chosen as the 
place for the next convention of the Ohio 
Library Association. 


Toledo. Contracts for construction of two 
of the five Carnegie branch libraries were let 
Sept. 30 by the library trustees. Those 
awarded were for the buildings at Greenwood 
and South Main street, East Side, and at 
Dorr and Fender streets. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the branch at Galena and Superior 
streets, North Toledo, and the contract will 
be let as soon as the city planning commis- 
sion approve the plans. Ground will be broken 
and construction started on these branches 
at once. The East Side building will be un- 
der the supervision of M. M. Stophlet, archi- 
tect, and the Dorr street building will be 
supervised by Bernard Becker, architect. Bids 
for the South Side and Collingwood branches 
will be received within a few weeks. 


Wellsville. After making various changes 
in the original plans for the new library 
building, to conform with the requirements of 
the state and of the Carnegie Corporation, 
which has made a grant of $10,000 for the 
building, it is hoped that work can soon be 
begun. The library when built will occupy 
a site on the corner of Ninth and Main 
Streets, a portion of the old Reilly estate, 
which was obtained by the city. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago. A new home for the John Crerar 
Library will come into existence two years 
from now if present plans are consummated. 
The matter was brought up at a meeting of 
the board of trustees in September when plans 
for the structure were submitted by Holabird 
& Roche. 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. Contracts have been let and 
work will soon be under way on the erection 
of the Carnegie Library, Tenth and Minne- 
sota Avenues, South Milwaukee. According 
to Architects Charlton & Kuenzli, who drew 
the plans, the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy by next spring. The cost will be $13,000. 
The structure will measure 34x66 feet, and 
will be of solid brick construction with mis- 
sion brick facing. The roof will be either tile 
or asbestos shingle. The architecture is a 
modified Italian Renaissance. The first floor 


will contain a large general reading room, a 
children’s reading room, a coat room and the 
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librarian’s office. The basement will contain 
an assembly room with a seating capacity 
of 150, a small picture booth equipped with 
machine for showing moving pictures, a com- 
mittee room and a workroom. A feature of 
the building will be the large fireplace in the 
children’s room. 
IOWA 

Central City. Several years ago J. C. Clegg, 
of New York city, establishcd a small library 
here, and gave the rental of 40 acres of land 
near the town for its support. After his death 
the land was sold and with the proceeds a 
new building, one story and basement, 24 x 40 
feet, has been erected on a site given by B. G. 
Henderson. Miss Fannie Porter continues t> 
act as librarian. 

Eagle Grove. The Library Committee of 
the Woman's Club collected and sold four tous 
of old paper and with part of the proceeds 
a bubbling fountain was placed in the library. 
It is hoped that the balance and the sale of 
more paper may yield a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase one of the colored panels of the Abbey 
pictures from the Boston Public Library. 


Hampton. The Library Club has presented 
the library with a victrola which has been 
placed in the club room and will be used for 
story hours and for recreational purposes at 
hours when it will not disturb readers in the 
library. 

MONTANA 

Butte. During the year seven sets of views 
on Montana subjects making 224 views in all, 
have been added to the collection of stereop- 
ticon views in the children’s branch. They 
show Butte mines, Glacier Park, Montana 
Indians, Montana miscellany, Morrison cave, 
wild buffaloes and Yellowstone Park, and 
were prepared by a Butte citizen, Mr. For- 
sythe, who is doing a real service to educa- 
tional work by seeing that they are introduced 
in schools and libraries all over the North- 


west. 
The Southwest 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. The Public Library had an ex- 


hibit in the grandstand of the St. Louis Ag- 
riculture Fair, Oct. 2-7, inclusive. Books were 
issued from the booth in the regular way, and 
there was a story-hour for adults scheduled 
every day at 4 o'clock p. m. 
KANSAS 
Garden City. The contract for the con- 
struction of the new Carnegie building has 
been let to the Sharp Bros. Construction Com- 
pany of El Dorado, Kan. The building is to 
be one story with a basement, 34x50 feet, 
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built of gray pressed brick with stone trim- 
mings. Work will begin at once and be pushed 
to as early completion as possible. The site 
for the building was donated to the city by 
George W. Finnup. It is at the north end of 
Main street, and only two blocks from the 
business end of the street. 


Kansas City P. L. Sara Judd Greenman, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1916.) Acces- 
sions 2857; withdrawals 919; total 27,434. Cir- 
culation 151,446. The notable event of the 
year was the gift of $25,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a building in Argentine, a 
suburb. This building is going forward rap- 
idly, and the plan is to finish it by the first 


of November. 
TEXAS 


El Paso. The El Paso Public Library 
opened its deposit stations the first week in 
October. Three distributing centers where 
books may be secured and exchanged from 
2:30 until 5:30 p. m. are in operation from 
October until June. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Hillyard. Efforts to establish a public li- 
brary in Hillyard are being made by Pro- 
fessor Roy Lipscomb, principal of Hillyard 
High School, with the aid of the students. 
The school library now consists of 2000 vol- 
umes, but needs more. Two hundred vol- 
umes will be added this year. It is now pro- 
posed to open this library to the public for 
one or two days a week and to loan books 
to the public under conditions similar to those 
governing the city libraries. In return for 
the privileges it is proposed to grant the pub- 
lic, voluntary donations are requested, either 
of books or money. Standard magazines also 
are desired. They will be bound by the stu- 
dents and kept on file. Donations will be ac- 
cepted at the high school, or messengers wi! 
be sent for books or donations. 


Tacoma. The trustees of the Tacoma Pub- 
lic Library have under consideration the ques- 
tion of discontinuing the apprentice class 
which has heretofore been held in the fall 
of those years when a waiting list of persons 
eligible to appointment to the less responsible 
positions on the staff has been needed. If 
the apprentice class is discontinued the trus- 
tees plan to raise the minimum salary to 
such a point that they may rely upon the 
University of Washington’s Library Depart- 
ment to supply assistants from its Library 
School. 
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OREGON 


Pendleton. As a tribute to the memory of 
Samuel P. Sturgis, benefactor and founder of 
the Pendleton Public Library, a bronze plaque 
now rests in the library, a gift from a number 
of his former business associates and friends. 
The plaque was designed by Folger Johnson, 
of Portland, who drew the plans for the new 
library. 


Spokane P. L. George W. Fuller, Ibn, 
(Rpt.—1915.) Accessions 4439; lost or with- 
drawn 1201; total 68,118. New registration 
8848; total 30,360 (population 104,402). Cir- 
culation 376,902, a drop from 404,923 in 1915. 
Receipts $48,803.74; expenditures $45,639.86, 
including $4443.16 for books, $1673.38 for 
periodicals, $1896.06 for binding, and $19,991.45 
for staff salaries. The total number of agen- 
cies is 215—the Central Library, 3 branches in 
separate buildings, 4 stations in separate rented 
stores but open only 2 days a week, box libra- 
ries in juvenile detention rooms, Crittenden 
home, etc., and in 203 classrooms (total box 
collections, 207). Six reasons for the drop 
in circulation are given: small purchases of 
books, inadequate staff, morning closing the 
first ten months of the year, closing of two 
stations, inadequate delivery system between 
main library and branches, and inadequate 
stock of books in branches. These were all 
the results of an insufficient appropriation. 
The year 1915 was the fourth year in which 
the library appropriation was $40,000. In the 
first three years of this period the work of 
the library almost doubled, the staff increased 
from 17 to 34, and the branch system was 
developed, with three new buildings, four 
stores and two smaller stations. With the 
increase in work and service came a corre- 
sponding decrease in ability to buy books. 
When it was clear that no additional book 
money could be expected for 1915, the board 
found the $5000 that was urgently demanded 
for book purchases by reducing the staff and 
then cutting the hours of opening to the ex- 
tent required by the loss of attendants. The 
salary scale adopted in 1914 was also sus- 


pended. 
CALIFORNIA 


Chico. As evidence of his interest in the 
recently organized movement to secure a Car- 
negie library for this town, W. C. Lewis, local 
real estate dealer and resident of Chico Ve- 
cino, has offered to the residents of his dis- 
trict a site for the proposed building. The 
property is situated at the corner of Third 
avenue and Arcadian street, a place which is 
centrally located as regards population. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. A plan to exchange the city’s 
Temple Block property for the water depart- 
ment’s property at the southwest corner of 
Olive and Fifth streets, in order that the lat- 
ter site may be reserved for the proposed 
$3,000,000 public library fathered by the li- 
brary board, was laid before the city council 
in September. Recently a special committee 
representing the Library Board and the City 
Planning Association appeared before the 
Public Service Commission and urged the 
latter not to erect an office building on the 
Fifth and Olive street property. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission authorized its special 
committee to co-operate with the special com- 
mittee from the Library Board on the matter. 


Los Angeles. Formal dedication of the 
$35,000 Carnegie Northeast branch library, 
Workman street and Avenue 26, was made 
Oct. 5. Miss Zita G. Bailey, branch librarian, 
presided at the ceremonies. Everett R. Perry, 
librarian of the Los Angeles Library, Mrs. 
M. E. Johnson and Charles F. Lummis were 
among the speakers. The library is constructed 
as a quadrant and claims to be the only struc- 
ture of its kind in the United States. 


Los Angeles. At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the California Library Associa- 
tion held in September, the Hollywood Hotel 
was chosen as the place for the annual meet- 
ing next year. 


Rialto. The Women’s Club has leased the 
Winslow building on Riverside Avenue for a 
year and the library has been moved into the 
new quarters. One part of the building is 
fitted up for the club room where all the 
regular meetings of the club will be held while 
the front part will be reserved for the library. 


Canada 


ONTARIO 


Hamilton. The secretary of the library 
board is authorized to solicit options on prop- 
erty in the east and west district of the city, 
with frontage not less than 100 feet, to be 
used for library purposes. 


Toronto. A valuable collection of maps and 
plans of the town of York from 1792-1834, 
and of Toronto from 1834-1916 has been made 
to the Toronto Public Library by John Ross 
Robertson, of the Toronto Telegram. The 
collection also includes maps and plans from 
1788, in which year a plan for the proposed 
city of 1792 was made by a military engineer. 
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MANITOBA 


Winnipeg P.L. J. H. McCarthy, Ibn. (10th 
ann, rpt.—1915.) New books cataloged 36,971; 
pamphlets 1200; books discarded 13,488; total 
in library 124,460. Circulation 856,564; total 
use 951,054. New registration 12,385. The 
library use showed a gain of 42%, largely due 
to the opening of two branch library buildings 
in June. Six more schools, making 20 in all, 
have received school libraries. Small libraries, 
suitable for the use of the soldiers mobilized 
in Winnipeg, were put in use at the soldiers’ 
recreation rooms in Broadway Methodist 
Church, in the Minto Barracks, and at the old 
Agricultural College buildings. Small travel- 
ing libraries of twenty-five books were also 
supplied to each of the six divisional head- 
quarters of the Greater Winnipeg Water Dis- 
trict. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

North Battleford. A new $18,000 library 

building is to be erected here. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The Library Assistant for April, 1916, con- 
tained a valuable article by Beryl Gill on tke 
progress of the public library movement on the 
south coast of England. Historical data and 
information about various special collections 
are given for the libraries in Brighton, Ports- 
mouth, Hastings, Hove, Worthington, East- 
bourne, Lewes, Cuckfield, Littlehampton, and 
Winchester. The library movement in the 
south of England has been of slower growth 
than in the great industrial centers, or in the 
northern counties, a fact which is probably 
due to the scattering of population in small 
towns. Even in the larger Surrey towns, pub- 
lic libraries are rare, while in Hampshire and 
Sussex they are to be found chiefly in the 
larger pleasure resorts of the coast. 


Aberystwyth. An anonymous gift of £5000 
has been received by the National Library of 
Wales. 


Brecon. The town council has decided to 
postpone the erection of a library building un- 
til the war is over. The Carnegie Trustees 
had promised £5000 for a building and a site 
had been purchased at a cost of £1500, raised 
by subscriptions and by a mortgage on the 
site. A bequest of £1000 made to the library, 
to be used either in payment of the mortgage 
or for general library purposes, has failed be- 
cause of the recent resolution of the council 
not to accept the Carnegie grant. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


ADMINISTRATION. See High school libraries— 
Administration 


BooKSELLERS . AND BOOKSELLING—RELATIONS 
WITH LIBRARIANS 


Librarian and bookseller—comparison and 
co-operation. Matthew S. Dudgeon. Pub. 
Weekly, My. 27, 1916. p. 1741-1745. 

In considering the suggestion that libraries 
might take orders for books in certain com- 
munities, Mr. Dudgeon would limit this func- 
tion to libraries in communities which have no 
bookstores, and further, that the orders when 
taken should be for books at the regular price 
and should be referred to regular book deal- 
ers for filling. The librarian should not han- 
dle books for the purpose of retaining a per- 
centage for herself or for her library. 

The American book-trade to-day suffers 
from an insufficient market. “If the average 
man is addicted to the reading habit (and 
we find that the reading habit, once estab- 
lished is harder to break than the drinking 
habit), if he is perpetually book hungry, he 
is every day and hour of his life a potential 
and a probable buyer of a book. The trouble 
is that the average person is not a reader.” 

Mr. Dudgeon kere gave some astonishing 
results of a house to house canvass in a cer- 
tain rural district, where not one adult had 
read a book in the entire year. Great commer- 
cial enterprises have been built up by means 
of broad co-operative impersonal campaigns. 
Why does not the book-trade profit from their 
example? 

“The old-fashioned librarian has passed out 
of existence. The new style librarian is not 
so much interested in the man who comes 
and wants a book, as he is in the man who 
doesn’t even know that a book is of any use. 

In other words, it is a librarian’s chief 
function to make a reader out of every man 
within his reach; to give him an understand- 
ing of books; to teach him that there is a 
book which he ought to have; to tell him 
what that book is, and to put it into his hands. 
The most important thing which the libra- 
rian does is to transform a non-reader into 
a reader, 

“In Wisconsin there are about forty book- 
stores. On the other hand, there are one 
hundred and eighty public libraries in the 
state. In each of these one hundred and 
eighty libraries there are employed an aver- 


age of three or four persons. In other words, 
there are at least seven hundred persons in 
library work in Wisconsin, whose business it 
is to talk books; to discuss books; to handle 
books; to show books; to advertise books and 
to teach people the use of books.” 

The work of the public libraries in Madison 
and Chicago, as well as that of the traveling 
libraries of Wisconsin, was here described, 
with some statistical detail. 

“The librarian is constantly co-operating 
with the bookseller in making it possible to 
sell a better grade of books, and there ought 
to be some way by which a list of the books 
which are pre-eminently the best books of 
the various publishers and which are also good 
sellers, might be published and given publicity 
similar to that which is given the list of 
best sellers. Librarians all over the 
country would co-operate in boosting the sale 
of these best books.” 

Considering the possibility of training book- 
sellers, Mr. Dudgeon said in closing: 

“We have found that an untrained person 
cannot be a librarian. We have found that 
a librarian must know books. Without an 
intimate knowledge and sympathy with books 
she cannot buy books; she cannot talk books; 
she cannot persuade people that they need 
books; she cannot persuade them to leave her 
place of business with books under their 
arms. We find it necessary to carefully train 
a pulic librarian in order to make her compe- 
tent to loan a book; to persuade a person to 
take a book which costs nothing. Is it not 
possible that the book-trade wil find it profit- 
able to train people to perform the much more 
difficult task of persuading people to part with 
money in order to carry away a book?” 


BoOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. See Libraries 
—As booksellers 


BoTANY AND PHARMACY LIBRARY 


The Lloyd Library of Cincinnati, established 
and maintained by John Uri Lloyd and C. G. 
Lloyd, is a legally incorporated company a: | 
provision has been made for its indefinite con- 
tinuance as a live institution in Cincinnati. 
The library is devoted principally to botany 
and pharmacy. It contained at the last count 
86,058 bound volumes and probably as many 
pamphlets. It is said that on the subject of bo- 
tany there are but two libraries that will com- 
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pare with it, viz. the library at Kew Gar- 
dens and that of the British Museum, Lon- 
don. The Lloyd Library has recently enlarged 
its scope and taken up entomology, ornithology 
and allied branches of natural history. 


Boys’ nooxs. See Good Book Week 
Burmpincs, Liprary. See Floors; Lighting 


CHILDREN, WorkK For. See Clubs; Good Book 
Week; Instruction in use of libraries—Of 
children 


CrassiFicaTion. See Photographs—Care of 


CLuBs 

“An interesting and successful experiment 
was made at the Girls’ Friendly Club, and we 
hope to repeat it at some other place,” writes 
the assistant in charge of one of the Cleve- 
land Library’s stations. “At the suggestion of 
the head of the Popular Library, Main Li- 
brary, folders advertising many different trips 
both at home and abroad, were obtained and 
taken to the club and the girls invited to join 
our travel party. After much discussion a 
trip to California was chosen. The trip was 
carefully gone over and stop-over cities picked 
out. Before the next meeting, books and 
magazine articles on the first cities to be visited 
were sent to the club, and looked over by the 
girls. At the second meeting, we visited all 
the principal points of interest in the first stop- 
over cities and the country between. The 
entire trip was covered in this way. The 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was thoroly dis- 
cussed and enjoyed. Some fiction which had 
its scenes laid in and around the part of the 
country covered was read. The club supervisor 
says in a letter written a little later, “There 
were altogether 20 books of travel, two novels, 
and three magazines read during the four 
weeks’ trip. Three of the girls had never 
read a travel book before and I think this 
result is most gratifying.’” 


Firinc. See Photographs—Care of 
Finance, Liprary. See Taxation for libraries 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 

In her last report, presented before the 
American Bankers Association, Miss Marian 
R. Glenn, librarian, said that the original 
book collection of less than 400 volumes had 
been increased to nearly 3000, of which 
only about 700 have been purchased. Where 
there were only a few unused magazines 5 
years ago, there is now a row of vertical filing 
cases containing nearly 40,000 articles, ad- 
dresses, pamphlets, pictures and clippings, 
mounted and classified according to the hun- 
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dreds of financial subjects which they cover. 
Information which, five years ago, was un- 
available to bankers except at great expense 
of time and money is now easily supplied 
from the more than 30,000 card index entries 
which have been made to periodicals, books, 
reports and proceedings. Miss Glenn suggested 
for the consideration of the incoming library 
committee, the problem of how the library 
shall acquire that background of previous 
American experience in money and_bank- 
ing which it should possess, or to which 
it should have access, if it is to fulfill 
its function as the representative Ameri- 
can financial library. There are several 
important private collections which will 
eventually be available for purchase, and which 
properly belong at association headquarters. 
Financial provision should be made which will 
secure an option upon at least one of these 
collections or permit the purchase of portions 
of other collections as they come into the 
market. 


FLoors 

The Springfield Republican for Oct. 3 re 
cords the satisfactory results obtained from 
the special floor laid in the central library 
building at the time of its erection 

“When the new City Library was built, five 
years ago,” says the Republican, “an experi- 
ment in one detail of construction was made 
that attracted wide-spread attention. This 
consisted of mixing sawdust in the top layer 
of cement on the floors for a thickness of 
about an inch so that the cork carpet or 
linoleum floor covering could be nailed direct 
to the cement. Ordinary cement is too hard 
to permit nails to penetrate, but by the ad- 
mixture of a due proportion of sawdust, nails 
or brads may be driven in and will hold. Af- 
ter various trials the proportions of one part 
cement and two parts of sand and three-quar- 
ters part of sawdust were found best, the 
object being to make the resulting material 
as hard as possible and at the same time per- 
mit the penetration of ordinary nails, If too 
much sawdust is used the cement is unduly 
absorbent and is liable to crumble. 

“Notices of this experiment appeared in 
some of the building and engineering maga- 
zines and as a result inquiries have been re- 
ceived at the library from time to time from 
all over the world—the latest inquiry came 
last week from Australia. 

“The period of nearly five years’ use has 
now offered a fair test of the sawdust ce- 
ment. On the whole it has been satisfactory. 
There is one small place where the nails have 
not held well and the cement has shown a 
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slight tendency to crumble. This was prob- 
ably due to too large a proportion of sawdust 
at this particular point. Elsewhere thruout 
the building, however, the nails have held and 
the result has been good. Cement is apt to 
ebsorb water which runs down the seams in 
the cork carpet when the floors are mopped, 
and the sawdust perhaps increases this tend- 
ency. It seems probable that a coat of water- 
proof paint on the cement before the cork 
carpet was laid would be an improvement.” 


Good BOOK WEEK 


The Library Commission of the Boy Scouts 
of America has been distributing a leaflet 
describing Good Book Week. Besides telling 
what is meant by Good Book Week, the leaflet 
gives definite suggestions as to how libraries, 
schools and other organizations can help. To 
the libraries it says: 


Hold Book Exhibits. Distribute Book Lists. Some 
librarians co-operate with local booksellers in publish- 
ing a list. 

Promote Publicity Plans. Have a Library Day or 
Week. Mention plans for “Good Book eek” in 
Monthly Bulletin Newspaper publicity—editorials, 
news stories and lists of books. Posters. 

Interest Women's Organizations. See that the sub- 
ject of “Books for Christmas for the Children” is 
discussed at either the November or December meet- 
ing, and whenever pa provide speakers. 

fave Churches Help. Sermons on the importance 
of children’s reading. Have “Good Book Week” men- 
tioned on calendar. 

Co-operate with Bookstores. Window displays, spe- 
cial exhibit of books approved by library. Posters. 
Advertising—have bookstores furnish cut of poster, 
“Watch Your Step” for newspaper advertising. 

During the holiday season, some libraries uve ar- 
ranged with bookstores to let an assistant act in 
their stores as advisers both to clerks and customers. 


GOOD BOOK WEEK 


DECEMBER 4=-9>" |916. 


BUY THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Posters like the illustration have already 
been distributed to libraries and bookstores, 


and may be secured upon request to the Li- 
brary Commission, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES—ADMINISTRATION OF 


After two years of experimenting with the 
joint administration of the high school libra- 
ries by the school board and the library board 
in Tacoma, during which time the super- 
visory relation of the Public Library had been 
under the direction of the head of the central 
lending department, the trustees of the Public 
Library have voted to place the high school 
libraries, for the coming year at least, under 
the general supervision of the assistant libra- 
rian, attaching them to no department of the 
public library. It was originally planned to 
open one of these high school libraries, at 
least, to the public as a community branch, 
but an unexpected cut in appropriations pre- 
vented such development. The trustees now 
feel that, without committing themselves on 
the much-debated question of whether or not 
high school libraries should be opened as com- 
munity branches, this should not be done until 
the high school library has reached a high 
degree of perfection in what will always be 
its primary field, that is, service to teachers 
and pupils of the school. 


HosPITAL LIBRARIES 


Libraries and their management in state 
hospitals. Miriam E. Carey. 4-page reprint 
from The Modern Hospital, D., 1915. Vol. V, 
no. 6. 

The hospital library, as other libraries, 
needs organization and system before its col- 
lection of books becomes a library and each 
library needs a responsible human being to 
keep it going. Iowa, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota have adopted the supervisor system in 
their state hospitals. The supervisor organ- 
izes each library, brings it into line with pub- 
lic libraries, then turns over the daily ad- 
ministration of it to some resident of the 
institution but keeps in close touch with the 
local librarian and returns at intervals to as- 
sist in all extra work. The library is seldom 
recognized as a separate department and for 
that reason it is often better to select a 
patient to take charge of the library than to 
add its care to the other duties of some one 
on the hospital staff to whom the work does 
not appeal and who considers it just that 
much more than his share of the day’s toil. 

“The chief object of a library in a hospital 
is recreation, but certain ethical considerations 
govern the selection of books and administra- 
tion of the library in hospitals for children, 
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the tubercular and the inebriate.”. The Minne- 
sota State Hospital for the Insane, at St. 
Peter, is carried on by one of the patients 
in a large, well-lighted room in the adminis- 
tration building and is easily accessible from 
any section of the hospital. The state hos- 
pital for crippled children near St. Paul has 
a children’s library, where one of the teachers 
of the institution is librarian. The library in 
the Orthopedic Hospital, at Lincoln, Neb., is 
in charge of one of the permanent residents, 
a cripple, who has taken a librarian’s course 
of training and who carries on the work with 
much spirit and success. In the State Sana- 
torium of Minnesota the library is recognized 
as a distinct department and employs one of 
the patients to carry it on. Both in Iowa 
and Minnesota libraries in the state hospitals 
for inebriates are considered valuable for 
their diversional qualities, but books on alco- 
holism, self-control, and general literature 
have also been in demand. 

The value of periodicals in hospitals is 
unquestioned; they are portable, cheap, com- 
paratively durable and of unchanging value. 
To overcome the difficulty in keeping maga- 
zines circulating the following plan is being 
worked at Mount Pleasant, la. The maga- 
zines are covered with stout manila paper and 
on the cover is pasted a slip of paper with the 
numbers or names of wards and cottages 
which are to receive them. When the maga- 
zines are sent out the slip is checked accord- 
ingly. A certain guidance is thus given the 
circulation which follows the lines indicated 
by the slips on the covers. 

On Saturdays attendants bring to the library 
all the magazines on the wards and are given 
new ones in exchange. After library hours 
the returned magazines are sorted; those in 
good condition are issued the following week 
and the worn numbers are collected for use on 
the back wards. In this way every ward re- 
ceives a certain quota of fresh periodicals 
every week—the newest issues, the best of the 
older ones, and the partly worn are all kept 
moving, 

In Nebraska the state library commission 
expends the appropriation for libraries in in- 
stitutions; they are able to buy most ad- 
vantageously and to get single books on re- 
quest. The same “budget system” might to 
advantage be applied to any group of libraries 
having one executive officer. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES—OF CHIL- 
DREN 


Methods of training children to use the 
library intelligently. Alice I. Hazeltine. Pub. 
Libs., Ap., 1916. p. 160-162. 
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Departmental organization in the elemen- 
tary schools is increasing the reference use 
of juvenile book collections. A greater num- 
ber of titles are being used to answer school 
questions. It is, therefore, more nearly pos- 
sible than ever before to stimulate and en- 
courage intelligent and independent use of the 
library on the part of children. The present 
discussion is Why, and When, and How . 

The obvious answer to the first is “effi- 
ciency.” The definite training gives a child 
a knowledge of the library and its resources, 
the make-up of the books, and the value of 
reference books. It is also of use to the child 
in gaining his school education, and in train- 
ing him to be an intelligent adult user when 
school days are over, but its chief value is 
in the development of independence in meth- 
ods of work and habits of thought. 

As to when the training should be given, 
Miss Hazeltine believes that school and library 
should share in it. She believes the teacher 
should give instruction in the use of indi- 
vidual books, and that the librarian should 
explain their arrangement on the shelves and 
how they may be found thru by using the 
catalog. The best place to learn to use the 
library is in the library itself. 

In the Carondelet branch, St. Louis, the 
librarian has prepared a suggestive program 
for eight lessons in reference work, to follow 
an introductory talk. In the Divoll branch, 
three classes came with their teachers for two 
45-minute periods. The first talk covered 
classification, location of books on the shelves, 
and use of the catalog. The second was on 
the use of index and table of contents, and 
the value and proper use of a few well-known 
reference books. After the explanations, the 
children entered with zest into the game of 
finding answers to questions distributed to 
them. Opinions on the advisability of this 
sort of instruction range from a preference 
for definite and systematic teaching to a pro- 
test against formal methods of any kind. 

“The September [1915] number of the Edu- 
cational Review contains an interesting ar- 
ticle by W. H. Sanders of the State Normal 
School, La Crosse, Wis., on the high school 
student and the dictionary. Eleven questions 
were given to 125 representative high school 
graduates from 40 different high schools. Fifty 
minutes were allowed for tke test. The sum- 
mary of results shows that 27 students made 
a grade below 20 per cent. while only one out 
of 125 made 50 per cent. Mr. Sanders says, in 
comment, ‘It was interesting to note in con- 
nection with this question that those who 
recorded themselves as not having been taught 
the resources and use of the dictionary made 
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equally as good grades as those who had 
been instructed in the dictionary.’ Altho this 
happens to refer to instruction given in 
schools and not in the library, it may be well 
for us to remember it when we are explain- 
ing the use of this ‘universal reference book.’ 

“Perhaps the wisest way to meet this prob- 
lem is to endeavor to arouse interest in the 
subject in every way possible, to enlist the 
teacher’s co-operation in teaching the use of 
reference books, to make use of group work 
as naturally and as informally as_ possible, 
and above all, never to lose sight of the in- 
dividual child.” 


Law, Lrprary. See Taxation for libraries 


Lipraries. See Botany and pharmacy library; 
Financial libraries ; High school libraries ; 
Hospital libraries; “Safety first” movement 


LiprartesS—AS BOOKSELLERS 

Libraries as bookstores and bookstores as 
libraries. May Massee. Pub. Weekly, My. 
27, 1916. p. 1737-1741 (including discussion 
of the paper). 

Miss Massee read this paper at the meet- 
ing of the American Booksellers’ Association 
in Chicago in May. In it she pointed out the 
similarity in aim and achievement of book- 
sellers and librarians. Both must be up to 
date; both reflect the life of the community; 
both cater to every interest, whether public 
or individual, in the community; both display 
their wares where all may see; both know 
their books and the people they serve; both 
have various means of approach to interest 
the public; both aim to develop in their re- 
spective institutions an individuality which is 
the best they and each member of their staff 
can contribute to this common service. So 
does each in his own way reflect the life of 
the community to the end that it may dis- 
tribute books which the individual pays for, 
either directly with money or indirectly with 
taxes. 

“To develop such a bookstore requires rare 
intelligence and sympathy, a large capital and 
numerous book-buyers so that the capital may 
be turned over often enough to insure profit 
on the investment. For this we must pre- 
suppose a large community and perforce the 
small community must go without the ideal 
bookstore. But there are thruout this country 
in small communities hundreds, yes thou- 
sands, of potential bookstores, all under the 
charge of persons who know people, know 
books, know trade tools and how to use them, 
all provided with well selected stocks of live 
books, all subsidized by the public moneys— 
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the public libraries. Why not use these cen- 
ters of distribution already created? 

“Libraries and booksellers have raised three 
general objections to the idea. First, that it 
would commercialize the public library which 
must be free to all the people! Second, that 
it would interfere with the trade of the gen- 
eral dealer in a small town, who now keeps 
a small stock of books as merchandise, Third. 
if it were started in the small town it could 
not be kept out of the large town or the city 
where the established bookseller has difficulty 
in making both ends meet, as it is.” 

The library of to-day is already a commer- 
cial proposition. If it does not give adequate 
returns in circulation and other service for th: 
money invested it is a failure. 

“The dealer in the small town, ¢.g., the 
druggist who now merchandises books and 
magazines, need not feel that his trade will hy 
disturbed, for the library will sell books which 
he does not know; which he cannot afford to 
stock; and it will have as customers the occa 
sional buyers who would never be attracted hy 
the ordinary stock. 

“For the bookseller who now serves the 
town at long range I must quote from two of 
the papers of your last convention: 

“*Anyone who is selling books by any legiti 
mate method is serving the public and 
building up the book business to the benefit of 
all booksellers,’ and again, 

“*We are all working to keep on educating 
the public in the buying of books, and every 
book sold, no matter in what part of the 
country, is that much of a gain for the entire 
bookselling fraternity.’ ” 


LrpraRIES—SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF 

The ideal public library from the ratepayer’s 
point of view. Wilfrid Hynes. Lib. World, 
S., 1916. p. 64-60. 

“The library reader likes freedom and dis- 
likes restriction, since it needs no special 
knowledge to observe these; he respects lit 
erary merit in the library publications, and a 
tone of culture and education in the members 
of the staff; and as a ratepayer, he expects 
sympathetic attention when he states his 
wants. But above all these things it must 
be remembered that the usefulness of the li- 
brary must be .the foremost consideration, for 
if the reader does not find it of use, he will 
not use the library. His ideal, then, is a li- 
brary in which the thousand-and-one little 
inconveniences of most public libraries do not 
exist. A good catalog will be his evidence 
that it contains an excellent collection of 
books, and since he is able actually to handle 
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the books at the shelves, he will see how 
usefully and systematically they are arranged. 
When the catalog and his examination of the 
shelves fail him, he will be able to enlist the 
services of a well-informed assistant, who 
will give him the best the books are capable 
of. The readers who use neither lending nor 
reference departments will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing in the reading-rooms their 
own professional periodicals (in numbers pro- 
portionate to the demand) as well as the best 
literary journals, and the lighter magazines 
which help in the recreative side of library 
work. 

“When the ratepayer finds all these desir- 
able things in his library his goodwill will 
be assured, and his public support of more 
generous legislation will naturally follow. 

The library millenium will indeed have 
come—when the ratepayer finds all these 
desirable things.” 


LIGHTING 

The South Dakota Library Bulletin for June 
notes an article in the Brookings Register re- 
porting a remarkable saving which the library 
in Brookings has been able to secure by the 
use of the new nitrogen electric light globes. 
The cost of the change from Tungsten to the 
new lights was $10.40. The light bill for 
November and December, before the change, 
was $24.48 and for January and February, 
under the new system, $8.60, altho more light 
was used during the latter months. 


INDEXES—PoetTrY 

Refering to an inquiry in the Liprary jour- 
NAL for June, 1916, it should be said that the 
Pratt Institute Free Library has for many 
years made a practice of indexing individual 
poems. 

The number of entries is now approximately 
17,500. Ertries are made under title and first 
line and refer to the author’s name and the 
collection or collections in which the poem 
may be found. To a certain extent this in- 
dex covers the same ground as Granger, as 
it was begun some years before that useful 
tool appeared, and the same collections, in 
many cases, approved themselves to both. In 
the interval since that time there has, of 
course, been no duplication. 

Lack of time has prevented making the 
work exhaustive and has limited the choice 
of books to miscellaneous collections, such 
as Thompson’s “Humbler poets” and similar 
compilations, and in a few cases to the works 
of a popular poet, such as James Whitcomb 
Riley or Eugene Field, whose works appeared 
at first only in small collections, all of which, 
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for lack of some such clue, might have to be 
examined before a desired poem could be 
found. 

No systematic attempt has been made to in- 
dex magazine verse. 

There can be no doubt of the usefulness 
of such an index, and all library workers will 
give the heartiest welcome to the promised 
new edition of Granger when it shall appear. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LIBRARY. See Botany and 
pharmacy library 


PHoToGRAPHS—CARE OF 

Classification and filing of photographs. 
Charles W. Stokes. Printers’ Ink, Ag. 3, 1016 
p. 82-86. 

This is an account of the rearrangement of 
a collection of about 3000 photographs be- 
longing to the advertising department of a 
Canadian railroad. The photographs had been 
numbered consecutively and pasted into 23 
albums of assorted sizes, but with no attempt 
at arrangement. Deciding that a modification 
of the decimal classification could be adapted 
to this collection, Mr. Stokes began work by 
selecting all the pictures showing agricultural 
scenes for which he worked out the following 
scheme: 

1. Agricultural. 
11. Crop farming 
111. Plowing, breaking, etc. 
112. Reaping 
113. Threshing 
114. Crops in the fields. 
1141. Wheat. 
1142, Oats. 
1143. Barley. 
1144. Flax 
1145. Rye 
1146. Fodder crops and grasses. 
1147. Garden truck 
12. Stock farming. 
121. Cattle 
122. Horses. 
123. Sheep. 
124. Swine. 
125. Poultry. 

Having succeeded with this group, the rest 
of the collection was relatively easy to handle 
Class 5, Scenery, necessitated a departure 
from strict rules, and the first subdivisions 
were made to correspond with the seven divi- 
sions of the operating department. Then it 
was found that 56 (Rocky mountain views) 
had 900 pictures, and a further subdivision 
was made by selecting stations or other arbi- 
trarily chosen landmarks, and making them 
the second subdivision, 561 being from the 
first landmark to the second, etc. In the 
classification of cities and towns an alpha- 
betical element was introduced, and if there 
were pictures of two or more towns beginning 
with A they were divided into 6A1, 6A2, and 
so on. 
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The collection was remounted on 12 x 20 
manila sheets, arranged for a loose-leaf sys- 
tem. A page of this size will take two 8 x 10, 
four 5x7, or eight 5 x 3 prints without crowd- 
ing. The negatives of two-thirds of the col- 
lection are in the office; prints of the rest 
can be secured outside. 

“Each print when received is entered in a 
stock register by title, given the next con- 
secutive number, and pasted into the proper 
place in the album, the negative being num- 
bered to correspond and the title and number 
written under the print in the album. The 
stock-register shows not only where the nega- 
tive is held, but also the classification index. 
As each classification grew, a new element 
was introduced, of paging it, by affixing a 
hyphen to the classification symbol and then 
a consecutive number, thus: 1141-7 is the 
seventh page of section 1141; 56-23 is the 
twenty-third page of section 56.” 

After applying this system so satisfactorily 
to photographs, it was used with equal suc- 
cess for cuts, drawings and copy, and later to 
government and other publications, and was 
recommended for correspondence files. 


Poetry 1npEX. See Indexes—To poetry 


“SAFETY FIRST” MOVEMENT 

“Safety first” literature for libraries. Ann 
D. White. Pub. Libs., My., 1916. p. 211-213. 

/ few years ago those most interested in 
accident prevention work organized the Na- 
tional Safety Council, whose object is to pro- 
mote the conservation of human life. A central 
Bureau of Information was established, and 
from this service there developed the Safety 
library which is accumulating a variety of 
data relating to the entire field of accident 
prevention, such as blue prints and photo- 
graphs of typical safeguards; literature on the 
organization of safety campaigns; educational 
lantern slides and moving pictures; lists of 
safety inspectors, lecturers or ccnsulting 
safety engineers. 

In addition to the work of the library, the 
Council distributes bulletins which are for the 
most part based on actual experiences. 
Poster exhibits are made by mounting the 
bulletins on large green cards, about six bul- 
letins on a card, grouped according to subject. 
Another method of promoting the safety idea 
is thru the safety congresses which are held 
annually under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council. The proceedings of the 1915 
congress contains over 700 pages of the latest 
opinions and advice of the safety experts of 
the country. The council, in order to form 
safety habits in the children, has directed the 
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preparation of a safety primer, “Sure Pop and 
the Safety Scouts,” which is intended to be 
used as a supplementary reader in the public 
schools. 

The National Safety Council is a non-profit- 
making, co-operative organization, open to any 
individual or organization interested in pro- 
moting the cause of safety, and supported 
entirely by the dues of its members. In re- 
turn for the dues, each member is entitled 
to the service of the Information Bureau and 
library, and to receive all the publications of 
the Council—208 bulletins, the annual pro- 
ceedings, and miscellaneous pamphlet material. 

To reach all “chance takers” can be accom- 
plished only by an educational campaign, and 
the librarian, with his instinct for service, 
could perform a real benefit for his commu- 
nity by entering into this movement for the 
conservation of human life. Information re- 
garding this work may be obtained frou 
W. H. Cameron, secretary, National Safety 
Building, Chicago. 


ScHoot trpraries. See High school libraries 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES. See also references under 

Libraries 

The special library and some of its prob- 
lems. Ethel M. Johnson. Spec. Libs., D., 
1915. p. 157-161. 

Prior to 1909 the special library was a 
negligible factor in the library and business 
worlds, but there now are more than four 
hundred libraries of this kind in the country 
and their number is constantly increasing 
Their interests are represented by the Special 
Libraries Association, affliated with the 
American Library Association, and by their 
own publication, Special Libraries. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
what may legitimately be called a special li- 
brary. From one point of view any library 
that limits its scope to a particular subject is 
specialized. But libraries of this type are not 
new. Almost from the start large public li- 
braries have had special collections, there 
have been departmental libraries in large col- 
leges, and there have been separate, inde- 
pendent libraries devoted to a particular field. 
For the most part these libraries differ only 
in scope from the general library, and are not 
truly special. From the definitions given by 
the leaders in the special library movement it 
is evident that the most distinctive feature of 
the special library is not so much its subject 
matter as its service. It is essentially an in- 
formation bureau; the function of the general 
library is to make books available, that of the 
special library is to make information avail- 
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able. The stock-in-trade of the special library 
is often represented, not by books, but by 
pamphlets, manuscripts, clippings, filing case 
material and human brains. Of the classes 
of special libraries, three are discussed: the 
municipal reference library, the legislative 
reference library and the business or corpora- 
tion library. The municipal and legislative 
reference libraries are similar in that they 
both have to do with public affairs informa- 
tion. The important function of the municipal 
reference library, of which there are a dozen 
in several of the larger cities, is to assist in 
drafting ordinances. The legislative refer- 
ence library has a broader field; it deals with 
proposed and enacted laws of the states, the 
federal government, with laws of other coun- 
tries and with government reports. Thirty- 
four states now have such libraries and it 
probably will not be long before every state is 
so equipped. 

It is the business library that is given chief 
consideration in Miss Johnson’s article. In 
appearance and atmosphere the business li- 
brary is very different from the public library 
aad is more nearly like the business office. In 
service the business library is active, even 
aggressive. It keeps in touch with the in- 
terests of the managerial force, the directors 
and heads of departments, and sends them in- 
formation and material that it knows will be 
of use to them. The fact that the special li- 
brary is a strictly business proposition ex- 
plains many of its characteristics. As speed 
is the essential factor in business, the library 
must equip itself for prompt service; no time 
can be given to unnecessary details; technique 
must be reduced to its simplest form; catalog- 
ing is almost done away with by the use of 
vertical files arranged alphabeticaily by sub- 
ject and carrying numerous cross references. 
Space is expensive and only material of vital 
importance and timely interest can be given 
room. With a very limited amount of ma- 
terial effective service is possible, by com- 
municating with other organizations and in- 
dividuals for much valuable data. 

Requirements for the business librarian in- 
clude business ability, initiative, adaptibility, 
and willingness to assume responsibility, as 
well as technical training. There is a greater 
demand for women than for men, chiefly be- 
cause they will accept a lower salary than 
men, but one authority feels that the chances 
for advancement are better for men than for 
women. The best field for the special library 


is in the East just as that for general li- 
brary work is in the West or Middle West. 
A drawback in connection with the business 
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library is its unstability; it is very sensitive 
to general financial conditions. Often, how- 
ever, tho the library may be discarded, the 
librarian who has proved himself of value is 
retained in another position. 


SPECIALTIES—RECORD OF 


As a further step in the line of co-operation, 
the local libraries in Providence, R. I., have 
collected and printed in the October num- 
ber of the Public Library's Quarterly Bulletin, 
at p. 196, a compilation of “Library special- 
ties,” the abbreviations entered opposite each 
subject showing in which of the Providence 
libraries to look for the best-developed rep- 
resentations of that subject. 

For example, while a great number of read- 
ers are aware that the John Carter Brown 
Library is devoted to works on America be- 
fore 1800, not so many are perhaps aware that 
one of the specialties of Brown University 
is “International law,” and that music is a 
specialty at the Providence Public Library. 

The following fifteen libraries have co-oper- 
ated in the preparation of the list, which 
covers about 150 subjects: Annmary Brown 
Memorial, Brown University (Main Library 
and departments), John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Park Museum, Providence Athenzum, 
Providence Public Library, Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, Rhode Island Medical Society, 
Rhode Island Normal School, Rhode Island 
School of Design, State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, State Educational Department, State 
Health Department, State Law Library, and 
State Library. 


TAXATION FOR LIBRARIES 


The city attorney of Tacoma, Washington, 
has given an opinion which may be of in- 
terest to other libraries. The state law (Sec- 
tion 6973, Remington & Ballinger’s Ann. 
Codes and Statutes of Washington) provides 


that “taxes in addition to those otherwise 
authorized” may be voted for library pur- 
poses. Section 172 of the city charter states 


that “the City of Tacoma shall provide in 
the Ordinance levying the taxes for each year 
for the levy and collection of an additional 
tax of not less than one-sixth of one mill for 
the maintenance of the Public Library.” In 
each of these provisions the levy for library 
purposes is spoken of as an additional levy, 
yet paragraph 2, section 4, in Article 1 of the 
city charter, provides “that all taxes, whether 
general or special, exclusive of assessments 
for street improvements and construction of 
sewers, shall not exceed one and five-tenths 


per cent. in any or neat of the assessed 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


Any library desiring a copy of the pam- 
phlet containing a copy of all measures “pro- 
posed by initiative petitions,” “passed by the 
Legislature and referred, by petition, to the 
people,” “proposed to the Legislature and re- 
ferred to the people,” and “amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by the Legislature,” t» 
be submitted to the legal voters of the State 
of Washington for their approval or rejection 
at the general election to be held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 7, 1916, together with all arguments filed 
for and against said measures, may receive it 
by sending a two-cent stamp to the Tacoma 
Public Library. 


A list of references on county government 
was published in the Tacoma Daily News for 
Sept. 15, in connection with the meeting in 
that city of the Washington State Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners. The list is to 
be reprinted in the Proceedings of that asso- 
ciation. The News for Sept. 16, 18 and 19, 
contained a series of articles on “Charter 
revision,” by the librarian, John B. Kaiser, the 
third article including an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of the city manager form of govern- 
ment, compiled by Miss Jacqueline Noel of 
the Tacqma Public Library’s reference depart- 
ment. 


The American Association for International 
Conciliation has just issued a symposium of 
peace proposals and programs compiled by 
Randolph S. Bourne and entitled “Towards 
an enduring peace.” This book is not being 
published in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Since only a limited number of copies is 
available, it is desired to place them in col- 
lege and university libraries and in the larger 
public libraries. Such distribution as will be 
made will be gratuitous. Requests for the 
book should be addressed to the secretary of 
the association, Sub-station 84, New York City. 


Effective first aid to librarians who want 
information about French books is offered 
by M. Jean Alcide Picard, at one time man- 
ager of Scribner’s French book department, 
and recently recalled by the French govern- 
ment from service in the trenches to act as 
agent in this country for the French publish- 
ers. M. Picard, whose address is 26 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York City, is anxious to get 
into touch with librarians, as with all book- 
people, and will gladly furnish information 
on the new French publications, advise and 
assist in the organization and building up of 
French departments and suggest the best 
means of securing txhikitles selected. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Davis, Wuitman. The library situation in Mi 
« pi. Agricultural College, Miss. 45 p. (Bait 


A the — Agric. and Mech. Coll., Ji., 1916. Vol. 
» no. 3 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 


Cornett University. Publications, 1914-15, under 
the auspices of the university. (In Librarian’s re- 
port, 1914-15. Off. publs. of Cornell Univ. Vol. 
vir, no. B. p. 8-37.) 

Royat Society or Lonpvon. Catalogue of scientific 
papers. v. 15. Univ. of Chic. Press. 1012 p. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
LIND 
New York Public neat, Supplement to the 
catalogue of books for the blind in the circulation 
department. 12 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICANA 
Americana; a catalogue of books relating 
American history, including . . . pamphlets. Cin- 


cinnati, O.: U. P. James, Bookseller. 48 p. (New 
series, no. 14. O., 1916. 1888 items.) 

Americana; books, pamphlets and manuscripts. 
St. Louis: Houlton Book Co., 3848 Easton Ave. 
unpaged. (Catalog no. 2. 334 items.) 

Rare Americana, | important items, 
some of great rarity York: Heartman’s 
20 p. (Heartman’s auction, no. 58. 258 items.) 

Rare Americana, including many important and 
rare items . . . (New York: Heartman’s. 24 p. 
(Heartman’s auction, no. 60. 275 items.) 

Rare Americana, including many items of great 
rarity . . . New York: Heartman’s. 25 p. (Heart- 
man’s auction, no. 59. 256 items.) 

Anverson, Rasmus ByOrn 

Anderson, Rasmus Bjérn. Life story of Rasmus 
B. Anderson; written by himself, with the assist- 
ance of Albert O. Barton. Madison, Wis.: The 
author. 6p. bibl. $3. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Hrdlicka, Ales. The most ancient skeletal re- 
mains of man. 2. ed. Washington, D.C.: Govt. 
Prtg. Off. bibls. 


Bacon, Francis 


The collection of books used by James Spedding 
as his working library in preparing his edition of 
the works of Sir Francis Bacon. London: Bernard 
Quaritch. 24 p. 


BANKING 


Moulton, Harold Glenn. Exercises and questions 
for use with “Principles of money and banking.” 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 9 p. bibl. soc. n 


Peloubet, Francis Nathan, D.D., and Wells, Amos 
Russel. Peloubet’s select notes on the International 
lessons for 1917: New Testament, January-June, 
studies in the Gospel of John; Old Testament, July- 
December, 2 Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah (with the 
——— Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 4 p. bibl. 

Veach, Robert Wells. Bible reading and religious 
training in the home; a manual for individual and 
family use. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 3 p. bibl. 15 c. 


BrioGRAPHY 


Fitch, George Hamlin. Great spiritual writers 
of America. San Francisco: Elder. 1 p. bibl. 
$1.50 n. 


Smallwood, William Martin. A text-book of bi- 
olo for students in general, medical and tech: 
nical. 2. ed. rev. and enl. Lea & Febiger. bibls. 
$2.75 n 


Buppuism 


Pratt, Ida A. Buddhism; a list of references in 
the [New York Public] 7 By New York: The 
library. 78 p. 25 c. n. 
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a Francis Ludwig. The mortality from 


cancer throughout the world. Newark, N. .: Pru- 
dential Press, 1915. 16 p. bibl. gratis. 
City PLANNING 
Roberts, Kate Louise. The city beautiful; a 
study of town pansies and municipal art. H. W 


Wilson Co. 5 p. bib as c. nm. (Study outline 


series.) 
CARPENTER, EDWARD 
Carpenter, Edward. My days and dreams; being 
autobiographical notes. Scribner. 10 p. bibl. 
$2.25 n. 
CoaL MINING 
Holbrook, E. A. Dry preparation of bituminous 
coal at Illinois mines. Urbania, Ill.: Univ. of Il. 
9 p. bibl. zo c. (Engineering Experiment Station 
bull.) 
Constitutions, STATE 
McClure, Wallace. State constitution-making: 
with special reference to Tennessee; a review of 
the more important provisions of the state constitu- 
tions and current thought upon constitutional ques- 
tions; an outline of constitutional development and 
problems in Tennessee. Nashville, Tenn.: Marshall 
& Bruce Co. 14 p. bibl. $3. 
Docs 
Selected list of dog stories. (In Worcester 
L. Bull., S.-O., 1916. p. 144-147.) 


Drama 

Plays in the Louisville Free Public Library en- 

dorsed by the Drama League of America, with some 
additional titles of modern drama. 2. ed. 29 p. 


Drama, ENGLISH 
Tatlock, John Strong Perry, and Martin, Robert 


G., eds Representative English plays, from the 
Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Century. 4 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
Economics 
Trever, Albert Augustus. A history of Greek 
economic thought; a dissertation . . . Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 4 p. bibl. 75 c. n. 
EpucaTIoNn 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. New possibilities in education. Phila- 
delphia: The academy. 25 p. bibl. $1. 
ELectTRICITY 
Special reading list: Electricity. (In Bull. of 
the Salem [Mass.] P. L., O., 1916. p. 54-56.) 
Evrope—History 
Hayes, Carlton Joseph Huntley. A political and 
social history of modern Europe. 2 v. Macmillan. 
bibls. in v. 2. v. 1, $2 n.; v. 2, $2.25 n. 
Evrorpean War 
The European War; some works ony added 


to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., S., 
1916. p. 709-724.) 
Genesis 


Howard, James Enos, M.D. In the beginning; 
or, the first age, embracing the Bible account of the 
creation of the world, the creation and fall of 
man, and the final destruction of the world by the 
deluge. Bost.: Roxburgh Pub. Co. 4 p. bibl. $1. 

GroLocy 

Catalogue of the . .. library of . . . John B. 
Pearse . . . Part 1—Geology. oston: C. F. Libbie 
& Co. 34 p. (478 items.) 

Nickles, John Milton. Bibliography of North 
American geology for 1915, with subject. index. 
Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 144 p. (U. S. Geol. 
Survey. Bull. 645.) 

Harpy, Tuomas 

Child, Harold Hannyngton. Thomas Hardy. 

Holt. 5 p. bibl. soc. n. (Writers of the day.) 


Hicn Junior 
Abelson, Joseph. A bibliography of the junior 
high school. Education, O., 1916. p. 122-129. 
History 
Teggart, Frederick John. Prolegomena to his- 
tory: the relation of history to literature, phi- 
losophy and science. Univ. of California. 16 p. 
bibl. $1.50. (Publication in history.) 
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IceELAND 
Hermannsson, Halldér. Icelandic books of the 
sixteenth century. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. 
Library. 72 p. (Islandica; an annual relating 
to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic collection in 
Cornell University Library. Vol. 1x.) 
Jesus Curist 
_ Barton, Charles M. The teaching of Galilee; an 
inductive study of the teaching of Jesus in the 
first three Gospels. Chicago: The Epworth League 
of the M. E. Church. bibls. 35 c. 
Lecenps 
Gerould, Gordon Hall. Saints’ legends. Houghton 
Miffiin. 26 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Lovuistana—Com MERCE 
Surrey, N. M. Miller. The commerce of Louisi- 
ana during the French régime, 1699-1763. Long- 
mans. 13 p. bibl. $3.50. (Columbia Univ. studies 
in history, economics, and public law.) 
Metnopist Episcopa, Cuurcn 
_ Methodist Episcopal Church. Doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church, 1916. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. bibls. 35 c. n 
MILK PRODUCTION 
Larson, Carl W. Milk production cost accounts; 
principles and methods. Lemcke & Buechner. 5p. 
bibl 75 n 
Missions, Fore1cn 
Ferris, Anita Brockway. The land of the golden 
man. New York: Missionary Education Movement 
of U. S. and Canada. 4 p. bibl. 60 c¢ 
Music 
Catalogue of the Allen A. Brown collection of 
music in the Public Library of the city of Boston. 
Vol. IV, part 1. Supplement, A-Fly. Boston: 
The library. 144 p. $1 
TriaLs 
Some famous trials. (In New Orleans P. L. 
Quar. Bull., Ap.-Je., 1916. p. 34-35.) 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Jacobs, Dr. Philip P., cme. Tuberculosis: a 
selected bibliography. 3 p. (Bull. of The Russell 
Sage Found. L., Ag., 1916. No. 18.) 
Unitep Statres—History 
Rourne, Henry Eldridge, and Benton, Elbert Jay. 
Introductory American Listory. Heath. 6 p. bibl. 
60 c. 
Corwin, Edward Stephen. French policy and the 
American alliance of 1778. Princeton Univ. Press. 
5 p. bibl. $2 n. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Hedges, Anna Charlotte. Vocational training of 
girls in the state of New York. Albany: Univ. of 
State of N. Y., 1915. 6 p. bibl. (Bulletin no. 
612.) 
Water, PuRIFICATION OF 
Schwab, James West. The removal of iron from 
municipal water supplies. Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. 
of Kansas. 4 p. bibl. (Bulletin, vol. xu, no. 8. 
Engineering bull. no. 7.) 


The Open Round Table 


THE FIRST TRAINING CLASS AT PRATT 
INSTITUTE 
Editor Library Journal: 

For the sake of historic accuracy I am 
writing to correct a mistake which occurs 
both in your editorial appreciation of Miss 
Plummer and in the obituary notice, also con- 
tained in the October nuniber of the Liprary 
yourNnaL. Miss Plummer did not start the 
Library School at Pratt Institute. A course 
in cataloging was offered at the library in 
June, 1890, and in October, 1890, a course in 
library economy as well as cataloging was of- 
fered, while Miss Plummer was not appointed 
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librarian until November, 1890. I remember 
very well her telling me that she did not 
know of the existence of the school until 
she came here and was surprised to find it 
fully established. The value of her services 
in developing the school from a training 
class to an organized school is unquestioned, 
and in that sense she might be considered 
the organizer of the school, but to say “That 
same year [of her appointment] she started 
a training class in her library, and this class, 
successful from the first, soon developed into 
a full-fledged school” is not consonant with 
the facts. The idea of having a training class 
in the library must be credited to Miss Mar- 
garet Healy, the first director of libraries at 
Pratt Institute. 
Very truly yours, 
JoseeHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA INCORPORATED 
Editor Library Journal: 

As a public librarian intensely interested in 
raising standards of reading, especially among 
children, no less than as a member of the 
Library Commission of the Boy Scouts of 
America, I wish to ask the help of my pro- 
fessional colleagues in securing the obser- 
vance of the new federal act incorporating 
the Boy Scouts of America in so far as it 
applies to Boy Scout books. This incorpora- 
tion act provides that the corporation created 
shall have the sole and exclusive right to have and 
to use, in carrying out its purposes, all emblems and 
badges, descriptive or designating marks, and words 
or phrases now or heretofore used by the Boy Scouts 
of America in carrying out its program, it being dis- 
tinctly and definitely understood, however, that 
nothing in this Act shall interfere or conflict with 
established or vested rights. 

The last clause will make it possible for 
many books that are travesties of Boy Scouts 
now published to continue to be marketed. 
It is, however, contended by the Boy Scout 
organization that the publication of any more 
books that similarly misrepresent the move- 
ment can be prevented under the law. Will 
not librarians co-operate with the Boy Scout 
Library Commission by bringing to our at- 
tention books that they believe give a false 
idea of the spirit and purpose of the Boy 
Scout movement? Such information should 
be sent to Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Georce F. BowerMAn. 


Library Calendar 


Nov. 13. Pennsylvania Library Club. 
Nov. 16. Memorial meeting to Mary Wright 


Plummer. Stuart Gallery, New York Pub- 
lic Library, 476 Fifth Avenue. 8 p. m. 

Nov. 27-29. Montana State Library Associa- 
tion. Missoula, 

Dec. 8-9. Special Libraries Association— 
Eastern District. New Haven. 

Dec. 28-30. American Library Association 
Midwinter meeting. Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
=e ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of The Liprary jovurnat, 
New York, N. Y., for — 
State oF New York, 7 
or New Youx, $$. 

efore me, a Notary Public in and f 

and county aforesaid, personally 

Holden, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, a and says that he is the Business Manager 

of the Liprary jourNAL, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption 

by pag August 24, 1912, embodied 

in section 443, Postal Laws and R ] 

on the reverse of this form, 
1. That the names and addresses of the bli 

editor, managing editor, and business comin on 


Publishers R. R. Bowker Co. 
241 West 37th St., New York. 
Editor R Bowker. 


241 West 37th St., New York. 
- « Fremont River 
241 West 37th St., New York. 
Joun A. Hotpen. 
241 West 37th St., New York 
2. owners are: 
. R. Bowker Co., 241 West 37th St., N ’ 
R. R. Bowker, 241 West 37th St., 
A. H. Leypotpt, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
J. A. Howpen, 241 West 37th St., New York 
Fremont Riper, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
W. A. Stewart, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgage ( 
other security holders owning or holding 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two porearente contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 
J. A. Horven, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 21st day of September, 1916. 
E. Loser, 
Notary Public, Queens Co., N. Y., No. 204. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1918.) 


{Seal.] 
Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 41. 
New York Register No. 6106. 


Managing Editor . 


Business Manager . 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Snead Standard Stack 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and t:.2 arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learmed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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THE ATHENAEU SUBJECT INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association 
Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 English, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued between January and December, 1915. t is 
based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under revision), modified 
to suit English practice and considerably extended Annctations are introduced where the titles of 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents Magazine fiction, Verse, and Essays not 
possessing subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a List of 
Periodicals indexed . 

Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the supply of immediate requirements, and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication. 
Phe following Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplie« 

CLASS LISTS FOR tors (post free). 
A Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents 
B The European War, 48 pp. (January, 1916), 38 cents 
C History, Geography, Anthropology, and Folk-lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. 
D Sports and Games, 8 pp. (December, 1915), 13 cents 
E Economic and Political Sciences. Law. 28 pp. (April, 1016), 25 cents. 
F Education, 16 pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents. 
G Fine Arts and Sockanheas, 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 
H Music, 12 pp. (February, 1916), 13 cents. 
I Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents 
J Science and Technology, 80 pp. (February, 1916), 63 cents 
K Preventive Medicine and Hygicne, 14 pp. (November, 1915), 13 cents. 
Sets of the above Class Lists for 1915, $2.60 post free 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1916—Subscribers for 19:6 will receive a volume consolidating in one 
alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 
end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may 
¢ published between October, 1916, and September, 1917. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 
is abandoned during the War. 


Sets 0 


Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 
N. B.—A discount of 50 per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 


by them. che 
Sole Agents for the United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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“WESTWARD HO” 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many Western patrons, that, 
in accordance with our policy of perfecting the greatest Service possible, 
we have again advanced westward. 

We have established a bindery in Cleveland, Ohio, which will enable 
the librarians in the central West to receive quicker attention. 

The great demand for Nelbco Bindings, because of their Quality, 
Durability and Quick Service, has forced us to this westward move. 

Hereafter Nelbco Bindings can be obtained at the following 
Binderies : 

NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
EMPIRE LIBRARY BINDING CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHIO LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


READY ! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 
Twelve Thousand selected books Standard and new fiction 


Adult and Juvenile replacemants 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 

Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No. 2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


@ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 
Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


506! South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ck or e number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief '' and the old numbers look as good as *‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magasine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cag 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE ——. WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPLEST Originat: rs of the Spriag Bick Negazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its a tone cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 
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‘OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


LIBRARIANS: | Pamphlet Filing Solved 


If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- | BY THE USE OF 


tions, let us know. We are ready to fill | TH MFI ” 
library positions of all kinds. “PA f 
Sen or rcuiar information 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. PAMPHLET FILING SERVICE 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD Box 103, Cambridge, Mass. 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONMIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


“*The Kind That Good Libraries Use’’ 
Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems 
and Forms. Send for“ Encyclopedia of Filing 
Forms" 
ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
27-29 Beekman Street F-3 New York City 


‘Don’t Overlook Any of These for 1917! 
_ The Publishers’ Weekly . sa The American Library Annual 


Recognized as the representative journa 
ubliching and bh interests in the Library ork 
‘nited States. Contains full weekly record of the year in books; list of library YS an als 
American publications, with monthly cumula- and organizations; library lists for U. S. ar 
tions, all the news of interest concerning the Canada, bibliographics, etc. $5. 
k trade, lists of “Books Wanted” and “For 


Sale,” etc. $5 a year. The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
Information Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 


A Digest of Current Events. Published month- | 200 American publishers, contributed by them- 
e 


ALF rate subscriptions 

H to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


ly. Subscription, $3 a year. With Quarterly selves = sreunges alphabetically by the firm- 


Cumu slatic yn, $4 a year. names. 


241 W.37thst. R. R. BOWKER co. New York 
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BOOHS WANTED 
Holden, 241 W. 37th St., New York. 
Vill pay so cts. cash for a limited number of copies 

LipeakyY yournat, Vol. 41, No. 1, Jan., 1916. 


BOOHS FOR SALE 
e copy the Greek a aoe bound in vellum, 


ished 1683. Write H. » Box 6, Clemson 
exe, S. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
, NEW ENGLAND LIBRARIAN of many years’ 


experience in all departments of library work, especi 
y reference work, would like a position in the 
th or southwest. References and further par- 
lars on request. Address, B, care of Lisrary 


RNAL 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.’ We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street = New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 
(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, IN. 


Russian and Yiddish 
Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and ail information 


gladly furnished. 
MAX N. MAISEL Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer. 424 Grand St., New York 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Thoroughly Taught 


To Librarians and 
Library Students 
A three months’ course in bookbinding 


under an experienced binder and teacher 
in a model shop, free. 


Wages Paid for Two Months’ Work 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
REFERS TO 


J. C. Dama Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Full information sent on application 


Are YOU using the 
SEATTLE SIGNS to 
advertise the Library? 


Get the good of your 
Public Library, etc. 


Skilled Workman, etc. 
Your Child’s Reading, etc. 
Are you a Browser? etc. 


Printed on heavy tan paper in red and 
black. Artistic and attractive. 


Price 10 cents each 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


“Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, NY. 
BINDERS’ CLOTHS 


"Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 
BINDING 
*The Book os op Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 


Braban It & Walters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., 

Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 

*Chivers Co., git-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Democratic Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

*W_ G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill 

“Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, 5. 

coseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

seorge H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Springport Bookbincery, 

enry N. Yerger, No. 15th reet, 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE athlon. 


*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, III. 

*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, N in 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Patent Book Cover Co., Seringfield, Mass. 

“Ww. Johnston & Co., Pittsbur, 

Loose Leaf Binder Co. Mich. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many 

*Baker's” Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 

Me and Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
_ R. Hantting Co., Springfield, Mass 

= Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St 

clow Market, 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New York. 

Max N. Maisel, New York. 

*Henry Malkan, New York. 

Paul Patterson, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 

Max N Maisel, N.Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 

* Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York. 

*Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

*H_ Sotheran & Co., 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston. New York and Chicago. 

*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Glohe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chica 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Tit. 
*Elsinore Paper Ce., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 


ork. 
Youusa & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 


Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 
York. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis, 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Il. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 
The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, 5526 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Bros, Syracuse, N. Y 
Higgins & 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
ow. % Johnston o., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. Rs 


The — Co., 228 West Broadway, N. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 


*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass 
— S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
d back numbers. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 
River, N. Y C. 

Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 
where. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Stret, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, n R, gt W. 15th St., New York. 

Baker & ak Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Baker, G. Fig & Co. (Lexington Book Shop), 120 East 
soth S New York. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., "328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
a Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 
or 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 
Periodical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book W. 34th St., New York. 

Caspar, C, N., Co., 431 Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, 
Civil War, Arctic, South and Central America, 


Travels, Geography, Periodical Sets, News- 
apers, etc. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old edical. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, i 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, 
Hudson Book Co., 25 W. St., New York City. 
(Americana. ) 
Huntting, The H, R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., a Exchange St., ortland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Leary, Stuart & Co. (Lear s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia, 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63d St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, oston, Mass. 
McClurg, A. Cc. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, 215-221 W abash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 ‘Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 
McGirr’s State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Americana, early legal, etc., Books, 
Prints Autographs. 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, ecology.) 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Matthews, L. S., & Co. 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
The Morris Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana, 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam's (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East a3d St. New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
Books a specialty, 1a7 E, 23d St., New York. 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 


F. C., Co., Inc., 29-35 West " St., New 
ork. 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 


Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 


York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wengen, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 
E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York, Architec- 
ture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, 

Blackwell, B. H., 50 and s1 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 


York. Scandinayian books 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland, 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd. 350 Oxford St., London, Eng 
(Scarce, Fine and General.) 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natura! 
History and Scientific.) 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 


W., England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 

Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N, W. 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact FRY 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Germany 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kdonigstrasse 29. Leipz,, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London. 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


es Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


Yor 

Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 


in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 
Autographs. 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

olland. 

Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 


Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 


ndon, Englan 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 
Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabrick, Germany. 
Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also ‘Leipzig, London, Paris. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., 
Ww. C. (Americana and Economics.) 


Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


London, 
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NEW ENGLISH REMAINDERS 


HISTORY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By Edward S. 
Prior with 400 illustrations and plans and diagrams by Gerald C. Horsley. 
Royal 8vo., cloth, London, 1900. 448 pp. and 17 page Index, published at 31 
shillings 6 pence. 

REMINISCENCES & RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPT. GRONOW, Se 
anecdotes of the Camp, Courts, Clubs and Society. 1810-1860 with portrait an 
32 illustrations from contemporary sources by Joseph Grego, 2 vols., 8vo., 

SUNSET PLAYGROUNDS. Being fishing days and others in California and 
Canada. By F. G. Aflalo, with many illustrations, 8vo, cloth, London, 1909, 
(Witherby & Co.) (12 shillings), 

MATHILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY, by Mrs. Mary 5. Huddy. With 4 
photogravure plates from drawings by Geo. M. Sullivan. Second edition, 
revised with additions, 8vo., cloth, London, 1906. (10 shillings) 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. Life, a new version, translated by Robert Hobart 
Cust, 2 vols. 75 illustrations, cloth, London, 1910. Published at $7.25.... 

WILLIAM MORRIS TO WHISTLER, Papers and Addresses on arts and crafts 

* of the commonweal by Walter Crane with Illustrations from drawings by 
the author and other sources, square 8vo, London, 1911. 

DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. A Social sketch 
of the times, by John Ashton. With 114 illustrations, drawn by the author 
from contemporary engravings. 8vo, cloth, London, 1906, Published at $3.00. 

TRIBAL CUSTOMS IN ANGLO-SAXON LAW. By Frederick Seebohm. 8vo, 
cloth, London, 1911, published at $4.00 

JOHN FOSTER AND HIS FRIENDSHIPS. By Richard Renton, with 28 por- 
traits and other illustrations, 8vo., cloth, London, 1912. (10 shillings, 6 
pence) 

LOWER NIGER ANDITS TRIBES. By Maj. Arthur Glyn Glenord, 8vo., cloth, 
London, 1906. (12 shilling, 6 pence) 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By David W. Rannie. With 20 illus- 
trations. 8vo., cloth, London, 1907. (12 shillings, 6 pence) 

TURKISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Lucy N. Garnett, with 22 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, London. (5 shillings) 

SOUTH AFRICA AT HOME. By Robert H. Fuller, illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
London. (5 shillings) 

MODERN CHILE. By C. W. H. Koebel, with illustrations and maps. Second 
edition, 8vo., cloth, London, ‘1913. -(10 shillings, 6 pence) 

BALZAC. By Frederick Lawton, with 32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, London, 1910. 
(16 shillings) 

FIGHTING ADMIRALS OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. By John Barnett, with 
portraits and a frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, London, 1910. (6 shillings) 

WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack C. Squire, large 8vo., cloth, London, 1912. 
12 illustrations. (10 shillings, 6 pence) 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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